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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
FT is not yet known with accuracy what M. Poincaré | as 
proposed in the way of a pact between Britain and France 
to take the place of the pact which Mr. Lloyd George offered in 
vain to M. Briand. 








enough is revealed about the general character of M. Poincaré’s 
proposals, M. Poincaré evidently wants the pact to be for longer 
than ten years, and it is said that he suggests twenty years. 
He proposes that it should be reciprocal, that is to say, that while 
Britain would guarantee France, France would also promise to 
help Great Britain at sea in the event of “ unprovoked aggres- 
sion.” This, of course, would mean in practice that there would 
have to be a regular and constant military and naval co-operation 
between the two nations, with the staffs having no secrets from 
one anotlier, 

In fact, it is believed that M. Poincaré wants over and above 
the guarantee a formal military convention. It is further 
stated that M. Poincaré proposes that a special sense should be 
incorporated into the phrase “ unprovoked aggression.” His 
wish is that the clauses in the Treaty of Versailles providing for 
the oceupation of the left bank of the Rhine, for the disarming 
of the Rhine region and for a neutral zone across the Rhine, 
should be regarded as so sacred and immutable that any irans- 
gression on the part of Germany against these clauses should in 
itself be regarded as “ unprovoked aggression.” 





Finally, though the rumours in this connexion are vague, 
M. Poincaré is credited with desiring to make Great Britain in 


A good deal, however, has leaked out, as | M. Poi like his 1 ca al 
is usual in such cases, through the French newspopers, and |“ * OMcaTe s speech, like his later draft of a pact, was in 











some way or other responsible together with France for main- 
taining Poland. We are sorry to have to say that these propo- 
sals, if they are really being made, indicate a wide gulf indeed 
between French policy and our own. We could not possibly 
assent to the idea of regarding Germany as guilty of unprovoked 
aggression against France if she had to employ troops temporarily 
in the Rhine zone for keeping domestic order. That would be 
to deprive Germany of the right to rule in her own family. We 
have written fully on this subject elsewhere and shall say no 
more here, : 


Tet us now turn to the speech which M. Poincaré made 
in the French Chamber on Thursday, January 19th. It 
genera. in form and was devoid of the eloquent passion of 
M. Briand. M. Poincaré said that a disgraceful propaganda was 
being carried on against France, who was accused of wild 
designs against her neighbours. Surely France had suffered 
enough to escape charges of Chauvinism. All that France 
asked was that Germany should be bound by the Treaty of 
Versailles and should pay her debts. M. Poincaré described at 
length the manceuvres, as he understood them, of which Germany 
was guilty for avoiding payment. The German Government 
might plead that they literally had not enough money, but the 
German nation as a whole had enough money, and it was the 
nation as a whole which was responsible. 


wes 


In France's relations with Germany reparation did and must 
take precedence over all other questions. If Germany did not 
pay, France, with the co-operation of the Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion, would be compelled to take measures. One measure woul:l 
be control of the German Budget. As things were there could 
be no question of evacuating the left bank of the Rhine. As 
relations with Creat Britain, France would welcome any pact 
which aimed at the consolidation of peace. But France could 
deal only on terms of perfect equality—a reference to Mr. Lloy«l 
George’s preliminary conditions which the French thought 
injurious to their dignity. With regard to the Genoa Conferener, 
he insisted that the discussions should be limited to economic 
questions and that treaties should not be touched, 


for 





M. Poincaré criticized the whole policy of conducting State 
affairs by conference and strongly indicated his preference for 
the old methods of diplomacy. It was not, however, a very goo 
omen that he spoke of the Angora Treaty with the Turks as tho 
necessary starting-point for a new peace policy in the Near East. 


feelinz out of touch with the much broader constructive ideals 
of his friends abroad. He ended by saying that France must 
remain in close friendship with all who fought for her, particularly 
But the question remains whether M. Poincaré’s 
The new Government, 


with America. 
policy makes that friendship available. 
however, received an overwhelming vote of confidence by 
472 votes to 107, 


Meanwhile, it becomes clear that the estrangement from 
France which has been caused in America by the French attitude 
at the Washington Conference is much deeper than the French 
understand. The general feeling of Americans, statesmen and 
people alike, seems to be something of this sort :—‘* You invite 
us to a conference at Genoa to discuss the economic constitution 
of the world. That is all very well and, of course, the principlo 
is right in itself, It is the very principle upon which we worked 
ourselves when we called the Washington Conference. But what, 
you do not seem to recognize is that the Washington Conference 
was the first step in a great policy in which the Genoa Conference, 
if it were properly managed, would be the second step.” 





“Unfortunately,” the Americans go on to say, “ France has 
led the way in making the Genoa Conference from our point of 
view almost meaningless. We wanted to reduce armaments 
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not merely in order to prevent war, but to release the world from 
a terribie burden of expenditure and thus to promote a trade 
revival. But what do we see? We sce Europe still an armed 
camp and apparently content to remain so. If France will not 
reduce her forces and if she even insists on greatly adding to her 
submarines and cruisers, then other nations will not be able to 
disarm. Therefore we shali put this question to you very 
seriously —‘ How much are you Europeans spending on arma- 
We want an answer to that question as soon as 
We can scarcely be expected to go to Genoa till we 


ments ?’ 
possible. 
know.” 
Although this atmosphere of doubt and disillusionment is 
widespread in America, there is another obstacle in the way of 
American representation at the Genoa Conference. The Senate, 
though a Republican President is in office, does not forget its 
right ultimately to control foreign policy. No doubt President 
Harding has been very careful not to follow his predecessor in 
seeming to ignore that right. But the fact is, as the Washington 
correspondent of the Morning Post pointed out on Thursday, 
that although there is no personal grievance against Mr. Harding 
the Senate is, nevertheless, asserting itself. Senator Brandegee, 
while admitting that the President had a perfect right to send 
® personal representative to Genoa or anywhere else, declared 
that the representative could not commit the country in any 
sense unless the previous authority of Congress had been 
obtained. He said that strictly to satisfy American Constitutional 
conditions the deliberations of the Conference would have to be 
reduced to Treaty form and that Treaty would have no effect 
until ratified by the Senate. It looks, therefore, as though 
American representation at Genoa would depend upon the 
sanction of the Senate. It is not to be supposed that the Presi- 
dent will ask for trouble by acting independently of the Senate. 


The Indian Legislative Assembly last week rejected, by 52 
votes to 36, a motion demanding a “ round-table conference ” 
between the Viceroy, the Moderate Nationalists and Mr. Gandhi. 
Sir C. 8. Nair, an Indian who has served in the Viceroy’s Council, 
had meanwhile declared publicly that it was impossible to 
deal with Mr. Gandhi, whose minimum demands included the 
evacuation of Syria.and Egypt by the French and the British, 
the grant of full Dominion status to India, the release of all 
“ political’ prisoners and the cancellation of the pensions 
enjoyed by Sir Michael O'Dwyer and General Dyer. Mr. 
Candhi continues to preach “non-violent non-co-operation ” 
and “civil disobedience.” His followers commit all kinds of 
outrages on those who do not approve of the Mahatma, and 
timid Moderates describe any attempt to check this ruffianism 
as an interference with liberty. 


Lord Northcliffe, in an interview at Bombay last Saturday, 
described the situation in plain terms. “To-day India is 
turbulent and suspicious and Mahomedans and Hindus alike, 
in my opinion, are preparing to make trouble.” Lord North- 
cliffe thought that “the increasing anger of the Mahomedans ” 
was the most dangerous symptom and that the outrages on 
white people were very similar to those perpetrated during the 
Mutiny. He recalled the details of the murder of an American 
engineer, in Bombay last November, by a crowd of Mahomedan 
roughs. Lord Northcliffe said that Mr. Gandhi's speeches had 
‘the direct effect of stirring up the natives to crime” and that 
loyal Indians were wondering how long the Government would 
continue to telerate Mr. Gandhi’s seditious campaign. Lord 
Northcliffe summarized the demands of the Caliphate agitators 
and declared that his British informants agreed on “ the urgency 
of a complete and rapid settlement of the Moslem impasse.” 


Zaghlul’s partisans in Egypt published on Tuesday an appeal 
for a beycott of British people and British goods and for “ non- 
co-operation’ in Mr. Gandhi’s manner. As the appeal was 
designed to promote disaffection and viclence, Lord Allenby 
ordered the arrest of the signatories and the suppression of the 
newspapers which printed the document. He is responsible 
for public security in Egypt, and his action is thus fully justified. 
The pity of it is that the small educated minority who alone 
concern themselves with politics in Egypt were encouraged by 
the hesitations of the British Government to suppose that they 
could drive us out of Egypt if they only made themselves 
unpleasant enough. 


We regret to record the death last Sunday of Pope 
Senedict XY. He was elected in the second year of the War and 





it is difficult for Englishmen who are not members of the Roman 
communion to judge dis;assionately of his achievement, as it 
was for us inseparably connected with the War. While well 
aware of his high character, his devotion to his task and his 
amiability, we can hardly fail to remember that he and his 
predecessor alike refrained from issuing any definite reprobation 
—such a reprobation as would have left the world in no doubt— 
of the crime Germany committed in violating Belgium. 


No doubt the late Pope was intent upon creating as early as 
possible in the War an atmosphere of peace, and he may well have 
told himself that violently to estrange either side would be to 
make that atmosphere impossible. Moreover, he had, of course, 
to maintain relations with his Austrian and Southern German 
flocks, and he may have believed that to make anti-German 
political announcements would be to shatter his religious useful- 


ness. We all recognize the difficult position in which he was 
placed. Yet Englishmen hoped against hope that the high moval 


sense of the Pope would become to him the strongest of all laws, 
that it would override all expediency, and that he would at last 
denounce the most obvious German crimes against the public 
conscience. So far as he could act humanely without giving 
political offence the Pope, of course, never failed. It is a pleasure 
to recall the appreciation which both sides felt for his labours 
in the interests of prisoners of war. 


Mr. Chamberlain, addressing the Scottish Unionist Association 
at Glasgow, on Thursday, January 19th, declared that tho 
Prime Minister, before and after the Cannes Conference, had 
consulted his leading colleagues on the subject of a dissolution, 
and that they were agreed on the necessity of postponing it. 
The solution of the Irish question on the lines of the * Treaty ”’ 
must first be completed. In a speech later in the day, Mr. 
Chamberlain defended the Coalition and urged that it should be 
continued. The House of Lords must be reformed and its 
powers revised. Expenditure must be reduced by £150,000,060 
or £200,000,000 to make both ends meet. The Labour Party 
was @ grave menace to social and economic order and to our 
oldest institutions. It would be foolish, Mr. Chamberlain 
thought, for the Unionists at such a time wantonly to break 
the alliance with their Liberal friends which had steered the 
country through the perils of war and the difficulties of peace. 








The Coalition Liberals met in conference at Westminster on 
Friday, January 20th, and decided, on the motion of the 
Attorney-General, to form a National Liberal Council, to which 
Liberal organizations would be affiliated and which would, it 
was hoped, supplant the old Liberal party machine still con- 
trolled by Mr. Asquith. Sir Gordon Hewart said that they 
strongly objected to the attempt of the older organization to 
drive them out of the Liberal Party. Further, it was necessary 
for the Coalition Liberals to be as well organized as their Unionist 
allies, who, he hinted, had more than their fair share of Coalition 
seats. “Friendship was based upon equality.” Moreover, 
Liberals must be prepared for the ending of the Coalition. 
Sir Gordon Hewart said incidentally that by reform of the 
House of Lords they did not mean the restoration of its ‘* un- 
limited veto,” and that they “ stcod unrepentantly and uncom. 
promisingly for a policy of Free Trade.” 








Mr. Churchill invited the conference to affirm the principle of 
co-operation between parties and classes as opposed to party 
strife and class war, and to declare for a programme of economy 
and social reform. He chafied the Opposition for declaring at 
one and the same time that the Coalition had lost the confidence 
of the nation and that it would be acting unfairly if it appealed 
tothe country just now. People, he said, mainly desired stability 
and continuity in the administration. “ Alone, or almost alone, 
Britain towersuplike a great rock in the midst of drifting waters.” 
Much depended on the strength and authority of our Ministers 
in dealing with the nations of exhaustcd Europe and with 
America. For our foreign and for our domestic policy we 
needed a strong and durable Government affording to all classes 
guarantees against fundamental political change and giving us 
a breathing -space. 


ce 


Mr. Churchill went on to denounce “the organized propa- 
ganda of Socialism, with its outrageous threats and its grotesque 
fallacies,” which, if not faced with courage, would be a danger 
of the gravest kind. The advent of a Socialist Government to 
power would be a national and imperial disaster. “The 
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Socialist Party, as I said two years ago, have shown themselves 
in tHeir present state of development quite unfit to govern.” 
If they came into office, they would destroy the credit and 
confidence upon which the economic revival of the country 
depended. The Coalition, Mr. Churchill said, stood for the 
middle way, avoiding both the extreme courses which had 
brought Germany and Russia to ruin. 





The Prime Minister addressed the Coalition Liberal conference 
last Saturday. He ridiculed Mr. Asquith’s claim to take credit 
for the Irish “ Treaty.” That settlement, he said, had enhanced 
Great Britain’s prestige, and the Unionists in the Coalition were 
entitled to gratitudefor their help in bringing about the “ Treaty.” 
As for a General Election, he had not started the idea and had 
not made up his mind about it. It was untrue to suggest that 
the Coalition Liberals proposed a dissolution in ordertoevade the 
question of reforming the House of Lords. They were pledged, 
like other Liberals, to decal with the problem. Mr. Asquith had 
raid, ten years ago, that it was a subject which brookcd nodelay. 
The Government had learned, in the discussion of the rumours 
of a dissolution, that the Opposition did not want to meet the 
electors just yet. 





The Prime Minister went on to say that the country, faced 
with a trade depression and much uncmployment, needed the 
icstoration of international confidence, which could only come 
through the establishment of a real peace in the world. Patience 
was needed, but progress had been made, notably at Washington, 
where Mr. Balfour had played a noble part. Nothing had ever 
cone @s much to restore good understanding between us and 
In Europe, as the French political crisis showed, we 


The only 


America. 
had to tread warily among many bristling suspicions. 
way out was to bring 
than of force. If no single conference had settled any dispute, 
yet each conference was a rung in the ladder leading to peace. 
The Prime Minister avowed his preference for conferences 
1ather than for the interchange of dispatches. “‘ The greatest 
appeal for a return to the old diplomacy comes from the land 
which has been devastated by it.” 








The Prime Minister emphasized the importance of the coming 
Cencoa Conference, which was designed to put an end to wars 
and rumours of wars. “ You cannot build up business on 
that recking foundation of earthquakes.” The gibers mocked 
at a Conference of forty-five nations with a thousand experts. 
it would be far cheaper than war. If statesmen went to Genoa 
in a spirit of peace, then peace would ensue. Mr. Lloyd George 
brushed aside the objection, raised by Lord Robert Cecil, that 
such a Conference should be held by the League of Nations. 
The League was as yet in its infancy. Besides, the United States 
and Bolshevik Russia would not attend a Conference summoned 
by the League. Mr. Lloyd George said that, as the Washington 
Conference was establishmg peace in the West, so the Genoa 
Conference should establish peace in the East. “They will 
he like the two wings ef the Angel of Peace hovering over the 
world.” We must take risks for peace. “The greatest risk 
that faces the nations now is the risk of bankruptcy.” 





In conclusion, the Prime Minister referred to the Geddes 
Committee. “ People talk about the axe. They have no idea 
how many nails there are in the woed.” The Report of the 
Committee would be published when it was completed. It 
would provoke criticism and resistance, but the nation must 
take into account, not merely what it would like to do, but 
what it could afford to do. Peace abroad must be accompanied 
by peace at home and freedom from class war. National unity, 
as opposed to the party system, was essential until normal con- 
ditions were restored. Liberals and Conservatives bad nothing 
to quarrel about. 


Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey of Falledon spoke at a large 
meeting of Independent Liberals at Westminster on Monday, in 
reply to the Prime Minister. Mr. Asquith contested the claim of 
the Coalition Liberal Conference to represent the Liberal Party ; 
four-fifths of the local organizations, he said, gave him their 
support. He resented the Prime Minister’s “ personal gibes ” 
at himself. He complained that the Coalition Liberals wanted 
all the credit for an Irish policy and for a policy of retrenchment 
which he and his friends had long advocated. He invited the 
Coalition Liberals who were genuine Free Traders to demand the 
repeal of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. As for Mx. Churchill’s 
desire for stability, the Coalition had repeatedly reversed its 


the nations to the test of reason rather 





policy for education, agriculture, coal, transport, and so forth, 
and had shown itself a “ Government by spasms and zigzags, of 
expedients and experiments.” 


Lord Grey said that he had returned to active politics because 
the House of Commons had allowed the Government to do what 
they pleased, and the coming election would afford an oppor- 
tunity of calling the Government to account. He welcomed 
Lord Robert Cecil’s co-operation. The Coalition must be ended. 
Its policy had fluctuated too violently. In particular, the new 
methods of the Supreme Council had undermined the Entente 
with France. ‘The re-establishment of good relationship with 
France is the most vital thing in European politics to-day.” 
It could be achieved only by “ the more usual, the quieter and 
steadier methods” of diplomacy. Mr. Chamberlain had said 
that it was an advantage for us to be always represented by 
Mr. Lloyd George, but Mr. Lloyd George did not always uphold 
the same policy, and therefore was not trusted. “The trail of 
domestic electioneering had got mixed up with international 
affairs,” as in December, 1918, and as at Cannes. We must get 
back to “those healthy, straightforward, wholesome party 
politics without which this country will never have a con- 
sistent, safe, and sound policy.” 





Since we published our two articles on “Is the Spectator 
* Bitterly Hostile’ to America ?” we have received yet another 
communication. Mr. Bishop, the friend and biographer of 
Theodore Roosevelt, who knows with exactitude what the 
most representative of American statesmen felt, writes :— 

Dear Mr. Stracney,—You had during his lifetime, as 
his personal letters to the Editor of the Spectator showed, the 
confidence and esteem of that foremost of all Americans of his 
time, Theodore Roosevelt, and surely you can rest upon that, 
for no one ever more completely represented tho sentiment 
of the American people than he did. 

JOSEPH BucKLIn Bisuop. 
[Author of Theodore Roosevelt and His Time.] 
New Ycerk, Jan. 5th, 1922. 


We are very glad to sce that a further portion of Box Hill, 
some seventy acres in extent, has been presented to the nation. 
Part of the hill was secured for the National Trust some time 
ago. The new gift, made with commendable public spirit by 
Miss Warburg, adjoins the National Trust property and includes 
George Meredith’s favourite evening walk through Juniper 
Bettom. If some other generous benefactor would buy the 
remaining two hundred and fifty acres of woodland and primeval 
turf, the whole hill would be saved for ever. 


We greatly regret to record the death of Lord Bryce, which 
occurred Jast Sunday. He will be as much mourned in America 
as here. His was a life of extraordinary intellectual productive- 
ness. He took the whole world for his intellectual province and 
he had an insatiable desire to observe and to understand. Even 
when he was spending a holiday in his favourite pursuit of 
travelling or climbing h» was storing up information. At 
Oxford he had a most distinguished career and was a notable 
prize-winner. His Arnold Prize Essay on the Holy Roman 
Empire wa: afterwards expanded into the well-known book 
which was published in 1864. But his work which will live 
longest was not his book about the country which,as the cynical 
historian said, ‘ was not Holy, was not Roman, and was not an 
Empire,’ but his book entitled The American Commonwealth. 
There has been no more penetrating study of the United States 
and it made Lord Bryce admired by every American. 





Possibly Lord Bryce’s intimacy with America did not, at first, 
encourage a good understanding between Americans and English- 
men so much as it might have done, because he was regarded 
as an extreme Radical who despised many British institutions. 
But if for that reason his services were deprived of some of their 
value they had their full worth when he was appointed 
Ambassador at Washington by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
He liked Americans and they liked him. He was always acces- 
sible. On the wall at the British Embassy at Washington there 
is now fixed a tablet with the words “ In this house lived from 
1907 to 1913 James Bryce, the author of The American Common. 
A less simple statement would have been far less 
It is a great tribute. 





wealth.” 
signilicant. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. Nov. 3 
1921; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 933i 
Thursday week, 93); @ year ago, S44. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
en 
THE ULSTER —-FREE STATE AGREEMENT. 

HEN the Treaty in regard to the South of 
Ireland was signed we drew from the facts two 
conclusions. The first was that Northern Ireland had 
saved herself by her own exertions, and that she would save 
Ireland, the United Kingdom and the Empire by her 
example. Our other conclusion was that in Sir James 
Craig not only Northern Ireland, but Great Britain and 
the Empire, had found a man and a statesman. We went 
on to advise our readers to watch his career, and, greatly 
daring, ventured to prophesy that when his immediate 
task in the North of freland was completed we might well 
find in him a man able to play a great part in the Imperial 
Government. We made this prediction because we were 
convinced that he was a man who possessed the things 
longed for by the English people, and, indeed, necessary 
to their political salvation. He is a man who is democratic 
in spirit and not merely democratic because he can see no 
way of being anything else. Next, he is a man of modera- 
tion and also a man willing to compromise—in fact, a 
man with the qualities of the Left Centre. But England 
in normal times is always at heart Left Centre. 

It was not long before Sir James Craig began to give 
public proof of what we had said. His New Year message, 
in which he plainly stated that he looked forward to the 
possibility of working with the South, showed exactly the 
true temper and also the true boldness. As was not 
unnatural considering the action of the Sinn Feiners in 
Belfast and the manner in which the Government had 
handled Ireland during the past five years, the 
Protestants and Loyalists of the North were in a state 
both of anger and suspicion—the state of mind in which 
people are often unjust. A lesser man might have shown 
fear of this mood, or, at any rate, have thought it politic 
to respect it. Sir James Craig, with the instinet of a real 
leader, had the courage to ignore it, and with the best 
pessible results. 

This admirable example of statesmanship was soon 
outdone. In three weeks his policy of conciliation and of 
working with the South so long as it was willing to co- 
operate, instead of dictating, has been carried to a point 
which even such optimists as we are willing to confess 
ourselves would bave deemed impossible if it had been 
suggested to us in the last days of last year. It was 
announced on Monday that Sir James Craig and Mr. 
Michael Collins had met in consultation on Saturday last, 
and that the result was an agreement between them on 
the mest important matters concerned with the relations 
of Northern Ireland and Southern Ireland, the chief points 
being the Boundary Question, the Belfast Boycott, and the 
Council of Ireland. 

1. The arrangements for the Boundary Commission 
outlined in the Treaty are to be altered. The Governments 
of the Free State and of Northern Ireland are to appoint 
one representative each. These representatives will report 
to Mr. Collins and Sir James Craig, who will “* mutually 
agree on behalf of their respective Governments on the 
future boundaries between the two.” That is an 
excellent scheme. It gives an opportunity for an 
elastic settlement, which is what we want. The ideal is, 
of course, that in the North as many districts as possible 
which have a large Roman Catholic majority shall be 
conveyed to the South— provided that this does not involve 
the creation of Roman Catholic islands. To give a concrete 
example, no boundary rearrangement could possibly 
hand over the Catholic island in the Mourne mountains to the 
South of Ireland. The same considerations apply to some 
of the Catholic districts of North Tyrone. It is, however, 
quite possible that the Catholic portions of Tyrone and Fer- 
managh which are conterminous with the boundary of the 
Free State can be handed over to Southern Ireland, not 
only without disadvantage but with positive advantage 
to the Northern Parliament. The more compact and more 
homogeneous is Northern Ireland, and the larger the 
Protestant and Loyalist majority therein, the better for 
that stability of government in the North which is neces- 
sary not only for her own welfare but for the welfare of 
Ireland as a whole. The réle of the North, as we have 
&lways felt, is to play the part of the compensating balance 





in the Irish watch, and a well-arranged Boundary Com- 
mission is the way to this devoutly to be wished for con- 
summation. Similarly, it is to be hoped that it may prove 
possible to transfer some of the Protestant areas in Donegal, 
and possibly at some other points on the border, to the 
North. If so, that again will be an advantage to both sides, 

2. The next point in the Agreement is that “ without 
prejudice to the future consideration by his Government of 
the question of tariffs,” Mr. Collins undertakes that the 
Belfast boycott shall be discontinued immediately. On 
the other hand, Sir James Craig undertakes, as indeed 
he may be said to have undertaken from the very moment 
he became Prime Minister, “ to facilitate in every possible 
way the return of Catholic workmen—without tests—to 
the shipyards as and when trade revival enables the firms 
concerned to absorb the present unemployed.” In the 
meantime, a system of relict on a large scale is being 
arranged to carry over the period of distress. There will 
be less than no difficulty about this. Belfast may be 
stern, but it is a generous city, and wants to get to work, 
not to cherish a useless spirit of revenge. 

3. The representatives of both Governments will en- 
deavour “to devise a more suitable system than the 
Council of Ireland to deal with the problems affecting all 
Ireland.” Finally, the Governments will unite to facilitate 
the settlement of the railway dispute, end Mr. Collins and 
Sir James Craig will arrange for a meeting to take place at 
a subsequent date in Ireland to discuss the question of the 
amnesty of post-war prisoners. 

Taken as a whole, the Agreement of the Premiers is one 
of the most hopeful documents of the time. It shows, 
what we never doubted, the essentially conciliatory 
character of the people of North-East Ulster ; and it further 
shows, what men with any discernment have known all 
along, that if the people of the South had only shown 
respect and consideration for the people of the North, 
instead of trying to bully them and treat them unjustly, 
the cause of that co-operation, or even fusion, which 
the South professes to desire so ardently would have 
borne fruit long ago. What has kept the North and South 
apart is the domineering tone which hitherto has been 
adopted by the Sinn Feiners. Now that the attitude of 
“hound you mutiny” has been changed and the calling 
of the Protestants of the North traitors, aliens, and such 
vituperative names has been dropped, there is no reason 
why, after a certain number of years of probation, soni 
form of Irish unity should not be achieved. But 
again it must be pointed out to the Southern Irish that 
that unity will never be attained through threats of 
coercion or claims to a natural right to rule. It will come 
only from the recognition, ex animo and not from mere 
expediency, that if self-determination is accorded to 
Southern Ireland as a matter of justice it must also be 
accorded to the North. Further, the South must remember 
that it can never co-operate with Northern Ireland, in 
spirit as well as in name, unless it remains a part of the 
British Empire, and a friendly and loyal part, willing 
to assist, and not to hinder, the development of thet 

impire. 

But though we say this and are full of hope, it must not 
be supposed that our optimism is so unguarded as to make 
us blind as to what is happening in the South. The 
Dublin Government is going through hard times, and the 
leaders—it is better to be quite plain-spoken—who relied 
upon murder and anarchy, and upon one of the most evil 
forms of political conspiracy ever devised, will find that 
the men they have demoralized by their teachings are not 
going to make very good citizens. No doubt politicians 
like Mr. Griflith and Mr. Collins—in fact all the people 
who are now in power and are faced by Mr. De Valera 
and his extremists—would very much like to become 
virtuous at a single stroke, to forget their lurid past, and 
to carry on a civilized government by civilized means. 
As, however, many persons in private life when placed in 
similar circumstances have discovered, these sudden 
conversions are not so pleasant and easy as they appear 
at first. 

That, in our belief, is not a reason why sensible men 
should refuse to work with the converted so long as they 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance. But for anyone 


once 


who wants to face the facts and to record them, as is, 1m 
our opinion, the duty of a newspaper, it would be foolish not 
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to recognize the many difficulties in front of the Free 
State. Here again, however, the example of Northern 
Ireland may be of the very greatest possible benefit. 
But remember that a Northern entente can only be had 
upon the terms which we have mentioned; that is, the 
recognition of the complete independence of the Northern 
Government. If this is admitted the Northern Govern- 
ment, while never desiring to interfere in the least degree 
with the affairs of the South, but, rather, anxiously desiring 
to take no responsibility whatever for them, may be of very 
great use to that half of Ireland. If the people of the 
South see the North, as they will see it, prosperous and 
well governed, we believe that there will be a large number 
of people in the South who will be continually asking, 
“Why should not we have a Government like the North 
and have law and order secured to us?” The asking of 
that question and the attempt to answer it will, we believe, 
prevent Ireland from being plunged into the anarchy of 
certain of those Central or Southern American Republics 
in which Mr. De Valera is said to have had his ancestral, 
if not his spiritual, home. 

We have written plainly about the Irish leaders, but we 
have no desire to be harsh to them, or revengeful, or to 
make our phylacteries broad or to talk as though it were 
impossible to work with them. That is not the line which 
Sir James Craig has taken, and it is not the line any wise 
man in England ought to take, whatever his feelings may 
be as regards the past. If Sir James Craig can play the 
part he has been playing, Englishmen and Scotsmen can 
surely follow his example, for they have not half as much 
temptation as he has to refuse dealings with the South. 
The right attitude for Englishmen is that of the Duke of 
Wellington towards Catholic Emancipation and Reform. 
He did not like those measures and did not like the way 
in which they were brought about, but, like a wise man, he 
saw that the King’s Government must be carried on. 
Further, when he had made up his mind to acquiesce, he 
acquiesced, not sulkily, or a whe or even with sombreness, 
but in a spirit which, if grave, was honest and hopeful. 

Once more, let us give our congratulations to Sir James 
Craig and express our gratitude that he is showing us the 
path of true statesmanship. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 
W* agree with the greater part of the premises stated 
so ably and convincingly by Mr. Lloyd George in 
his speech of last Saturday. We do not agree with his 
conclusions. In spite of the witchery of his oratory, 
we regard those conclusions as fallacious and dan- 
gerous in @ high degree. What is more, they can, we 
believe, be shown to be opposed to the scheme of policy 
which is honestly desired by the Prime Minister. They 
are also opposed to his legitimate personal interests—to 
that desire for lifelong power which is at heart the dream, 
and naturally the dream, of every statesman who has 
reached supreme authority. 

Mr. Lloyd George is right in thinking that Socialism 
is a real danger and that the men and women of common 
sense and good will must combine to guard the best interests 
of the community from its attacks. Where Mr. Lloyd 
George is mistaken is in regarding the Socialistic peril 
—the peril of the foundations of the State being so under- 
mined that the whole fabric will fall in ruins—as a passing 
instead of as a permanent evil. 

To what appears to him to be a temporary danger he pro- 

poses a temporary barrier. He bids us rely on the emer- 
gency bulwark of a Coalition. A Coalition is an agreement 
among persons, usually keenly opposed to each other in 
politics, to sink their differences and join in saving the 
nation from destruction. Its essential condition is that there 
shall be no merging, no attempt to obtain homogencity. 
father, there is to be a tacit understanding that the 
moment the danger which produced the Coalition is over, 
the men who formed it shall resume their old attitude of 
difference or even antagonism and continue the old 
political game on the old lines. “ Players to their places ” 
will then be the mot d’ordre. 

Here is the Premier’s mistake. He misapprehends the 
situation when he thinks that the danger of Socialism is 
temporary and can therefore be met by temporary remedies. 
Socialism if properly handled is not a great peril. It is 





a minority policy and always will be. It is, however, a 
peril that has come to stay, and one which under certain 
circumstances might easily poison the body politic. To 
prevent its victory we want not a violent temporary effort, 
but sustained and careful opposition. We must watch 
the Socialist movement with untiring vigilance. Especially 
must we understand and make it clear to the electors that 
the attempt is not to convert the mass of the workers, 
but to seize the Citadels of Trade Unionism and through 
their close organization and their Federal machinery to 
usurp and control the Parliamentary and political powers 
of the Labour Party. 

At present the Labour Party is not actively Socialist. 
Indeed, most of its leaders are at heart strongly anti- 
Socialist. Their resisting power is, however, low. They 
are too class-conscious and too much lacking in boldness 
to find salvation, if necessary, outside the trade organiza- 
tions. Again, they have not sufficient courage to defy 
the organizers of anarchy and to appeal to the moderate 
rank and file. These in turn, though in the majority, will 
not call upon the leaders to stand up to the extremists. 

But if Socialism gets, as is most probable, control of 
the Labour Party, though at first a hidden control, the 
need for a permanent homogeneous anti-Socialist demo- 
cratic party will become imperative. This can easily 
be demonstrated. Though we greatly want to see an 
anti-Socialist party able to keep in power, we are still 
more anxious to see such a party able to present a powerful, 
coherent and well led opposition to any fortuitous and 
opportunist Administration which may come into power 
through a chapter of Parliamentary accidents. That 
this last thing may occur is by no means impossible. 
Governments with large majorities like the present are 
never popular. Governments, again, which have been 
long in power are always disliked. Even popular Premiers 
with a record of sixteen continuous years of office are apt 
to be regarded as “‘ needing a change and a rest.” The 
result is that they may very easily fall through a kind of 
inertia, a sort of political ansemia which arises no one exactly 
knows how. They run down, in fact, like a clock that has 
not been wound. 

Again, a Government with a long record of power is 
almost sure to suffer from divided counsels above and per- 
sonal jealousy and prejudice below, and its fall, when it 
comes, is catastrophic. That would be Labour’s opportunity. 
The British people are always inclined, and rightly, to 
give a trial to the other side. Caring very little for party 
names they would in such circumstances expect a Labour 
Government to come in and try its hand. They would, 
indeed, like the opportunity of seeing whether Labour 
could carry on for a time as well as, or better than, “ the 
old gang.” 

In circumstances such as we have sketched no great 
harm, and possibly some real good, might result, provided 
that the Labour Party and Government were opposed and 
kept in order, as every Government should be, by a powerful, 
watchful, and yet not too partisan Opposition. Such 
an Opposition is, indeed, essential to the smooth working 
of a representative system. Now, if the anti-Socialist 
party were a homogeneous body and not merely a League 
of groups, an Opposition capable of exercising restraint 
on the Socialist Government and if necessary of taking its 
place, would in a very short time make its strength felt. 
If, however, the anti-Socialist combination fell asunder, as 
it would if it were a mere combination of jealous and 
distrustful groups, there might well be no Opposition 
strong enough either to keep the Government in order or 
to offer an alternative Administration if the nation disliked 
the new policy and the new measures introduced by 
Labour. 

In such circumstances there would be a real and grave 
danger. What might easily happen would be that a 
Communist minority section might by bold and sudden 
action obtain mastery in a Labour Government—might 
play the part which the Dantonists played when they got 
rid of the Girondists. 

The moment a keen, ambitious, and eralté minority gets 
into the saddle it begins to be frightened at its own achiev 
ment. Fear is only too apt to breed illegal acts. 
After these have been taken comes the new dread that 
they will not be forgiven and that punishment may be 
exacted. That is no sooner realized than the impulse 
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for self-preservation whispers in the ears of the minority 
revolutionaries: “ Prolong your power; get time, that 
is your only chance.”-—“ But that can only be done by 
violence.” —* Then violence be it. If it is adopted you 
may yet save yourselves. If you do not win you will at 
least be no worse off, for already you have done enough 
to get yourselves hanged, or at any rate placed under 
the ban.” 

If this advice is accepted the next steps come rapidly. 
It soon becomes evident that the only effective way to 
prolong power is to create terror, and terror so great and 
so immediate that people will not resist. But there is 
only one effective way of striking terror, that is by killing. 
“If,” runs the suggestion, “ you have the nerve to seize 
those who resist you as Napoleon III. seized the men 
who opposed his coup d’éat, and to make an example, 
i.e., to shoot them or to transport them under conditions 
which preclude return, you may never be arraigned for 
the illegal things you have done. If you sit still and wait 
to be turned out at a General Election at which vou have 
not got charge of tle Ballot Boxes you may as well blow 
your brains out straight away.” 

This is apt to be the course of events when 
minorities get into power, owing not to their inherent 
political virtue, but to a temporary breakdown in the power 
of a Parliamentary party to carry on the work of govern- 
ment. These are conditions which demand a powerful 
and united Parliamentary Opposition. But such an 
Opposition is only to be found in a homogeneous and 
united party. Therefore the need of the hour is a homogeneous 
democratic anti-Socialist party. That is. a party which 
Mr. Lloyd George can form if he and his lieutenant, Mr. 
Churchill, will but realize that a Coalition Government 
is only useful to meet a temporary danger and that we 
have to meet a perennial peril. 

The task of incorporating the Coalition atoms into a 
true party is not difficult. The Unionist Party offers as 
sound and powerful foundations as were ever offered for a 
new political organization. The Liberal Coalitionists 
could feel no grievance at being asked to agree to the 
amalgamation. They differ quite as much among them- 
selves as they do with the bulk of the Unionists. In a 
word, the points of disunion are nominal, or at most 
artificial. Mr. Lloyd George, prince of conciliators and 
negotiators, could make the necessary fusion in his stride. 

If he is wise he will do so in the course of the next nine 
months. When he has done so he can go to the country 
with a good hope of continued power, though with a reduced 
but more coherent majority. Let his slogans be Retrench- 
ment and the Poll of the People as a substitute for Second 
Chamber reform, or if you will as a complementary Institu- 
tion. If Mr. Lloyd George will give us the democratic 
barrier against anarchy, communism and revolution by 
minority violence which is provided by the Poll of the People, 
he will prove a benefactor to his country beyond compare. 





BRITAIN, FRANCE—AND TURKEY. 
T is essential that there should be an understanding 
with France. Without it Europe will not progress 
towards economic recovery. It is easy to say that the 
French have been so unreasonable and have showed such 
a fundamental misapprehension of the new spirit which is 
moving Englishmen and Americans alike that we must 
go on with our business without them. It is too casy. 
No doubt in some sense we could go on without them. 
But that is not the way of statesmanship. It is the first 
business of the statesman to try to see things from the 
point of view of the person with whom he is dealing. He 
may regard that person’s opinions as unreasonable and 
riisinformed to the last degree, but that does not relieve 
him of the need for dealing with that person, who 
may have—as France has—a position of great power 
and influence in the world. The statesman has to take 
people as he finds them and make the best arrangements 
ke can in the full knowledge that the world is now, in a 
sense in which it never was before, an indivisible whole. 
No nation can play a lone hand without injuring its neigh- 
hours, if only because it deprives others of the full 

epportunities of fruitful commercial intercourse. 
M. Poincaré’s proposals for a pact with Great Britain 
Rave been drafted, and if the newspapers are right 





they are not of a kind which the British people can 
be expected to like. The vast majority of Lnglish- 
men would be delighted to give France a promise 
in writing that if she is again attacked wantonly by 
Germany we shall at once go to her rescue. That seems 
to us so much a matter of course that there can be no 
harm whatever in putting in writing what we know woe 
should do anyhow. Further, it does not seem to us to be 
a matter of moment how long such a promise should be 
valid. A guarantee of ten years was originally offered 
by Mr. Lloyd George, and M. Poincaré apparently would 
like to extend the ten years to twenty. Why not? If 
Germany did again what she did in 1914 we should un- 
doubtedly act in the same way as we did then and we should 
do so whenever the crime was repeated. So really it 
appears that the period of years for the guarantee does 
not very much matter. So far all is plain enough. We 
are agreed that although the security of France is really 
guaranteed by the nature of the circumstances we ought, 
as a sign that we earnestly desire to see things from her 
point of view, to give a guarantee in writing, After all, 
no country in the world has such good reason as France 
has to be haunted by misgivings. The fact that she is 
secured cannot be made too plain to her. 

But when we look more closely into M. Poincaré’s 
proposals we find that he wants something much mor 
than the general guarantee we have described. He wants 
a pact involving mutual obligations. He wants, as 
understand, detailed schemes to be drawn up by the 
War Office and Admiralties of both countries. He wants 
to commit us in advance to definite promises in terms of 
ships, guns and men, and apparently he wants us to make 
promises in connexion with the maintenance of Poland 
and of the policy of France on the Rhine. The latter 
subject may be represented as merely a promise to carry 
out literally the Treaty of Versailles, and may therefore 
seem, on the face of it, plausible and evenreasonable. But 
a conviction has been reached in this country that the 
economic side of the Treaty of Versailles must be regarded 
as something subject to adaptation as we learn exactly 
how far Germany and Europe as a whole recover or fail 
to recover. M. Poincaré’s proposals are, in fine, opposed 
not only to the spirit of our own nation, but to the move- 
ment of the times. The danger would be that what would 
infallibly be regarded as a new and powerful dual alliance 
would set the world rearranging itself into hostile camps 
and re-establishing a Balance of Power. We could not 
consent to accept that risk. We look to the reduction 
of armaments and co-operation of nations to make countries 
secure. We look to those things to bring about settled 
conditions and contentment by relieving of 
appalling expenditure. We could not allow security by 
means of a balance of hostile camps to take the place of 
the League of Nations, or, as we prefer to say, the 
principle of the League of Nations. 

The fact, however, that M. Poincaré demands several 
things which we cannot concede does not justify indigna- 
tion or impatience. Rather the need for patient dis- 
cussion becomes all the greater. We fear that ther 
been a tendency on the part of some of our Ministers to 
lecture the French—a thing which they cannot stand. 
With the substance of all that the British Government 
are reported to have said we absolutely agree. But there 
are at least two ways of presenting a case, however strong 
and right it may be. Lord Grey of Fallodon, Lord Derby, 
and Sir John Seely have gone nearer, in our opinion, than 
any representative of the Government to approaching the 
French in the right way. When Mr. Lloyd George made 
a number of conditions as the price which France must 
pay for the guarantee of security which he offered he 
seemed to the French rather violently to injure their 
dignity. The conditions in themselves were excellent ; 
they were points on which it is necessary to convince the 
French and obtain their assent. But surely even if the 
worst happened, and France insisted upon conducting 
her affairs in what we consider a militaristic way, we should 
not be absolved of the absolute necessity of helping France 
against unprovoked aggression. However wrong France 
might be, her attacker, acting in the manner of Germany 
in 1914, would be far more wrong. Common sense, not to 
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nations 
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say tact, suggests that we should act on the recognition 
of this simple truth. 
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To sum up this part of our argument, we should like to 
see France offered a written promise of help against un- 
ysrovoked aggression for (if necessary) twenty years. 
Although that might not satisfy her, she would no doubt 
come to the conclusion that it is expedient for her to 
comproinise just as we have to compromise. Without 
entering into any details we would ask her to believe in 
our good faith. It should be remembered that in the War 
France did not criticize the quality or quantity of our help, 
but objected very strongly, and very naturally, to the 
fact that in the days immediately preceding the War she 
did not know whether the help would be forthcoming at 
all. Let us, that is to say, remove the one just cause 
of complaint. We are fortified in the hope that such an 
offer would be accepted in the long run because we know 
perfectly well that though there is a dominating school 
of Nationalists in France, the French people have no more 
desire for war than we have. The ordinary Frenchman 
wants to attend to his business, to till his fields, or make 
lis wine. He regards his years of conscript service in 
the army as a detestable hindrance to his work. 

{t will be said that the demand of France that Germany 
should be compelled to make full reparation is quite as 
strong as her demand for physical security and that her 
economic demand cannot possibly be separated from all 
her other demands when we are trying to satisfy her. 
France no doubt regards the proposed Economic Con- 
ference at Genoa as merely a method of voting her out 
of her rights. We can well understand the great disap- 
pointment which the French have experienced at the 
doubtful character of the German payments, particularly 
as the French have not taxed themselves heavily enough 
to regard the money from Germany as other than an 
integral part of their Budget. Nevertheless, we cherish 
the hope that the French will perceive that a general 
economic settling-down is a very real contribution to the 
security of France, as to that of all other nations. It is 
inaddening, no doubt, for them to think that they will be 
asked to accept less than Germany can pay. They believe 
that Germany is much better able to pay than she admits 

we disagree with them there—and they have some 
justice on their side when they point to the incidental fact 
that Germany sends money for safe keeping and invest- 
ment abroad in order that she may accentuate the 
appearance of poverty. 

Perhaps we are prejudiced judges of the situation, 
because our own position economically is so very different 
from that of France. British traders all over the world 
not only sell their own goods, but act as intermediaries 
for the sale of other people’s goods. They are the universal 
commercial liaison officers. Therefore the whole of our 
prosperity depends upon the rehabilitation of all great 
trading nations. France is much more indifferent to 
the rehabilitation of others because she thinks that she 
will find enough people somehow to buy her goods, and 
as regards food she can virtually maintain herself. In 
spite of all this, we suggest that France would be willing 
to reduce the German obligations on the understanding 
that Germany should pay more quickly what she has to 
pay. This very often proves to be a sound principle, and 
even from a cash point of view means that more benefit 
is derived, because the money is paid at a time when the 
recipient’s need for it is greatest. We do not hesitate to 
say that we should think it wise to admit Germany to 
the League of Nations as soon as possible. The present 
German Government have shown visible signs of acting 
in good faith, though they may not have done as much as 
possible. Membership’ of the League would not only 
make Germany more accessible, but would change the 
peculiar circumstances which encourage her to adopt a 
half-rebellious attitude. We are quite prepared to believe 
that for Britain herself it might be advantageous to forgo 
practically all reparations on the ground that revived 
international trade will bring us far more benefits than 
we can expect from doubtful cash payments. 

Our final argument in this economic matter is that 
France would do well to remember the disappointment 
which she caused at Washington and to avoid straining 
the friendship of any country which sincerely wishes her 
well by adopting a similar attitude towards the Genoa 
Conference. We deplore the disapproval of the Genoa 


scheme which has been steadily growing in America, but 





we cannot be surprised. It is the result of French policy 
at Washington. Englishmen, sincerely trying to get 
inside the minds of the French, have not leapt into a 
posture of indignation about the French demands for a 
great submarine fleet, but the Americans are temporarily 
estranged. If that estrangement should continue there 
might be a serious collapse of American friendliness towards 
France, and the loss to France would be incalculable. 

The recent conversations between Lord Curzon and M. 
Poincaré about the Near East, and the further conversa- 
tions that are about to take place, show that the Turkish 
question is a very {mportant counter in the present negotia- 
tions with France. This is all to the good if it means that 
the future of Turkey is at last to be settled. The delay 
has been as disastrous as it has been unnecessary. Every- 
body who understands the Turk knows that he invariably 
interprets delay as a sign of weakness. Heis, perhaps, the 
most tricky person in the world te deal with. He is an 
extraordinary adept in shifting the point of political 
contact so that you cannot bring your pressure to bear with 
effect. He is a person with whom a good deal of finesse 
and suavity pays in many cases because he appreciates 
these things, but when you recognize that the only way 
is to clinch the argument with a blow the blow must be 
quick and hard. There must be no doubt about your 
meaning. Unhappily, the Turks have been left in doubt 
about our meaning for three years. We are afraid that 
unless the situation in Asia Minor is attended to most 
carefully it will become much worse, bad though it is 
now. The British Government were rash enough to gamble 
upon the success of the Greeks in Asia Minor. How Mr. 
Lloyd George was induced to do this we do not know, 
but possibly though he has himself been a spell-binder 
to innumerable people, somebody acting in the Greek 
interest on this occasion bound Mr. Lloyd George with a 
spell. It looks now as though the Greeks have finally 
failed in their grandiose scheme in Asia Minor. The 
officers of the army are not being paid, and meanwhile 
the Kemalist Turkish army is probably growing in strength. 
Munitions have been supplied to the Turks, we believe, 
by France and particularly by Italy. If Britam and 
France still delay in recasting the Treaty of Sévres, and 
undoing the harm of the Franco-Turkish Treaty of Angora, 
we may wake up one day in the spring or summer to find 
that the Kemalists have swept the Greeks out of Smyrna 
and that the Christian population is once more at the 
mercy of the Turks. 

With this possibility in view we would much rather, in 
the interest of the Christian population, do a reasonable 
deal with the Turks, even though it be somewhat to the 
discomfiture of the Greeks. Our-sentiments are not at 
all pro-Turkish—quite the reverse—and it is hateful to us 
to think of restoring the Turk to any lands from which 
he has been removed. But things have gone so far that 
a restoration in certain places there will probably have 
to be. Let us by acting soon and wisely reduce that 
settlement to a minimum of evil. It is said that Greece 
is tired of Asia Minor and would not mind leaving Smyrna. 
Even M. Gounaris, who was recently in London, is credited 
with that feeling. If that be so it would be possible to 
get the Greeks out of Smyrna and sét up some kind of 
autonomy, internationally guaranteed, before the Turks 
reinvaded their former province. The Governor of the 
autonomous State should, of course, be a Christian. If 
that matter were settled and the Christians in Cilicia were 
also secured, the chief remaining interest and responsibility 
of the Allies would be to provide for the permanent 
neutrality of the Straits. If the Turks—both the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople and the Kemalist Government— 
were willing to deal with us reasonably, we might actively 
help them with a loan for the restoration of the railways 
of Asia Minor. That would be for the benefit of everybody. 
In dealing with Turkey it is impossible to separate finance 
from politics. If there were a real agreement Asia Minor 
might become a settled part of the world that would free 
us of much anxiety and would even be a nucleus of revival 
in the Near East. Oddly enough, the paper currency in 
Turkey has been more successfully kept within bounds 
than in many other countries which are considered to be 
financially more enlightened. Credits granted to Turkey 
could be administered by the efficient staff of the Ottoman 
Public Debt. The whole scheme of a combined financial 
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and political settlement with Turkey is really not too 
difficult. Control by the Ottoman Public Debt Adminis- 
tration would have the advantage of being in form— 
though of course it would not be in reality—a Turkish 
control. 





A CRISIS FOR LONDON, 


_ aa election for the London County Council is 
approaching. Already the rival parties are in the 
field. The election will take place on March 2nd. Although 
there are still five weeks before the election, we desire 
to make an appeal to all Londoners who value good 
citizenship in the old accepted sense to do everything they 
can during the campaign to resist the forces of bad citizen- 
ship, and, above all, to remember March 2nd and make a 
point of voting on that day. Good causes are often lost 
through lethargy. The cause for which we appeal now is a 
very important one indeed, and it is, unfortunately, true 
that in municipal politics lethargy is only too familiar. 
Economy in municipal expenditure all over the country 
is a large part of the problem of national expenditure as a 
whole. It is ridiculous for people to wring their hands 
at the high rates and to abuse the bodies which impose 
these rates if they do not take the trouble to sce that 
municipal bodies are composed of sincere and_ highly 
responsible persons. Very often the men and women who 
lament the exactions of the rates most loudly, and who 
never fail to denounce the iniquity of which they are the 
victims, are the very people who take least trouble about 
supporting the right candidates and about voting. In 
the long run every city has the local government it deserves. 
The voters have their fate in their own hands. A London 
County Council election always has a certain reaction upon 
politics in a wider field. To some extent it will indicate, 
if it does not affect, the character of the General Election. 
Nothing could be more heartbreaking for candidates for 
Parliament who are determined to use all their power to 
reduce national expenditure than to know that even before 
they issue their election addresses the cause of economy 
has already been lost in one important encounter, owing 
to the supineness of London municipal electors. 

As at the last election in 1919, there are now three parties 
before the London electors—the Municipal Reform Party, 
the Progressives, and the Labour Party. The election of 
1919 was the first occasion on which the Labour Party was 
strong enough to engage in an‘election as a distinct party. 
Before then Labour candidates had been merged in the 
Progressives. The result of the appearance of the new 
Party in 1919 was that the Municipal Reformers and the 
Progressives made an arrangement by which they did not 
oppose one another where a Labour candidate was in the 
field. Triangular elections were avoided. One might 
have supposed that the appéarance of the new party of an 
extreme type—the candidates being frankly Socialists when 
they were not Communists—would have called the London 
voters strictly to attention. The effect, if not the aim, of 
the Labour policy is to pour out money under the disastrous 
illusion that it is simply a case of the rich paying for the 
poor; although really the chief sufferers from high rates, 
as from all high taxation, are the poorer classes. Strangely 
enough, the result of the Labour challenge in 1919 was not 
to create apprehension but to soothe it. It was calculated 
that the combined Municipal Reform and Progressive votes 
would easily defeat the Labour attempt. Only about 
17 per cent. of the electorate voted—the smallest percentage 
on record. True that, according to calculation, the lethargy 
was not visited by any serious consequences. The arrange- 
ment between the Municipal Reformers and the Progres- 
sives did save the situation. Sixty-eight Municipal 
Reformers were returned, forty Progressives, and only 
fifteen Labour candidates. But it cannot be expected that 
indifference will come off so lightly every time. 

There has already been an ample warning of what 
may happen through slackness in the way in which Labour 
candidates swept into some of the Borough Councils when 
their campaign was not taken seriously. Consider the 
Poplar Council as an example. The methods of the powerful 
Labour majority in that Council have been a perfect instance 
of what we have called bad citizenship. The expenditure 


has been appalling; the rates have soared up; and the 
Poplar Council, instead of regarding itself as a custodian 





of the law, has itself defied the law and tried to reduce the 
Government of London to chaos. We have often admitted 
that the poorer Boroughs of London have a distinct 
grievance in that they are rated more heavily than richer 
Boroughs in connexion with unemployment and so forth, 
although they are the Boroughs least able to bear the 
burden. But the right method of redressing the grievance 
is to work constitutionally for sharing the burden more 
equitably under a central scheme. Individual Boroughs 
would, of course, have to sacrifice a part of their present 
liberty to run up bills. They would not be allowed to 
run up bills which others have to pay when those others 
have no say in the policy which causes the expenditure. 
That is the most rudimentary application of the principle 
“no taxation without representation” which every good 
democrat accepts. But Mr. Lansbury and his friends at 
Poplar acted as though coherence and stability could be 
produced out of anarchy. Their idea of a demonstration 
was to set the fashion in law-breaking. 

That is the kind of policy, or, rather, negation of policy, 
ruinous in finance, and demoralizing to the whole character 
of government, which Londoners must make it their busi- 
ness in the approaching London County Council election 
to prevent. The manifesto of the Labour Party shows 
plainly enough what is intended. It is proposed that 
there should be public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. It is proposed that an authority should be 
created to deal with all such public services as the Tube 
railways, the trams, lighting, and water supply. Co- 
operative Societies under the control of the London County 
Council would trade in coal and food. The County Council 
would also take to banking. In other words, the lesson 
of the past few years that bureaucratic interference is 
tiresome, inefficient and fabulously expensive is te be 
disregarded. The L.C.C. steamboats on the Thames—an 
economic tragedy—are to be remembered, if remembered 
at all, only as though they had been a gigantic success. 
We should have everything fashioned on the model of 
failure—bands, cinemas, cafés, dancing halls, parks, all 
contributing to make London theoretically the brightest of 
cities and practically an impossible place for any poor man 
to live in. If the Socialists and Communists get their way 
we are to have more interference, more meddlesomeness, 
more deprivations of personal liberty, and much higher 
rates thanever. It isa clear duty, therefore, in our opinion, 
for every good citizen who values (1) orderly government, 
and (2) reasonably low rates, to support the Municipal 
Reformers or the Progressives against the Labour candidate. 

The issue as between the Municipal Reformers and the 
Progressives is, as we have seen, of much less importance 
than the issue between these two parties and the Labour 
Party. We sincerely hope, nevertheless, that all possible 
support will be given to the Municipal Reform Party to 
enable it to put forward as many candidates as it can. 
The Radicalism of the Progressives is tinged with Socialistic 
concessions to Labour. The Progressives have an un- 
fortunate infatuation for the principle of taxing land 
values which was discredited at some cost to the nation by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget of 1909. They are also so much 
in love with tramway systems which do not pay that they 
would throw good money after bad. And they would 
refuse all saving on education, though there is room for 
considerable saving without cutting the teachers’ salaries 
a cut which, for our part, we should resist. The Municipal 
Reform majority have governed London on the whole with 
very good sense for some fifteen years. In their manifesto 
they pledge themselves to reduce expenditure, and as a 
guarantee of good faith they are fully entitled to recall the 
fact that whereas the cost of living and the price of 
materials have doubled since 1914, the London County 
Council rate has been increased by only 62} per cent. 
Moreover, the debt of the Council charged on the rates has 
been reduced from about £40,000,000 in 1908 to about 
£34,000,000 in 1921. During the reign of the Progressives 
from 1900 to 1°07 the debt was increased by £9,000,000. 





HOUSEHOLD PRESTIGE.—II. 


N suggesting means for raising the status of domestic 
service, I hinted last week that there are two ways 

in which this could be done—(1) Training ; (2) Amenities. 
Of these, the first is infinitely the more important. It 
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has been seen from my former article that the training 
must begin at the top, and that domestic service 
will never be considered a serious profession until the 
house-mistress can take rank with her staff as an 
expert. There will, of course, be cases in which the 
house-mistress, being engaged in a profession, will not act 
as the head of the family. That is to say, now that young 
women all take up professions, there may be cases in which 
it is a great deal less expensive for a girl when she marries 
to go on earning money and pay someone else to do her 
work in the house than for her to undertake the work 
herself, One can conceive, if ihe system of separate 
houses in watertight compartments is to continue, of a 
scheme in which a visiting house-mistress might be engaged 
to serve a number of small houses in all of which the wife 
was engaged in meking money. Another plan, of course, 
would be to have a co-operative household; but anyone 
who has had experience of life in an expensive service 
flat will know how detestable co-operative housekeeping, 
and especially co-operative food, inevitably proves in the 
long run. Does not a course of hotel dinners send you 
back with eager gratitude to the plainest of plain cooks, 
who will produce an individual dinner cooked for you alone ? 
So with housework. In service flats only one housemaid 
can be allotted to several groups of rooms, and if you 
belong to the group which has its bedrooms done at 12.50 
your home will not be the comfortable place which it is 
the duty of every house-mistress to make it. But I am 
sensible that this is a digression from my inquiry as 
to the raising of the social status of the domestic worker. 
The provision of well-paid posts as house-mistress 
would, however, inevitably raise the standard of household 
training by making Home Science a profession worthy of 
the consideration of the clever, ambitious girl. The social 
standing of the domestic worker must rise directly she 
is universally acknowledged to be an expert and expected 
to produce a certificate of training. The training of 
Schools of Domestic Economy is not quite enough for 
this. A girl should work in a household as an Improver 
after taking her preliminary certificate, just as an apprentice 
works as an Improver when she is out of her articles, 
Large households, where there are a head and a subordinate 
in each department, should make it a point of duty to 
pass as many of these Improvers through their households 
as can be managed. The first thing an employer asks 
when engaging a secretary is whether her training school 
will give her a certificate for her “ speeds” ? So, if when 
engaging a servant it was the custom to say that she must 
produce her certificate both as a Student and as an Improver 
before she was given a post of responsibility, the very fact 
that this was expected would cause more intelligent girls 
to turn their attention to domestic service. 

Passing from “ training” to “amenities,” I would say 
that the greatest amenity of all is leisure. Those of us who 
belong to the last generation but one may remember that, 
in their youth, servants were actually expected always to 
ask permission before going out. They now exact, and 
rightly exact, certain off-duty times; but how much 
better it would be if in fair-sized houses they them- 
selves provided their own opportunities. This might, of 
course, be difficult where a very high standard of profes- 
sional efficiency was exacted and where there was only 
one servant in each department; but in the small house- 
hold of cook and house-parlourmaid there is no reason at 
all why, when the employers were not entertaining guests, 
the domestic staff themselves should not arrange for 
ample outings by taking on each other’s duties. 

Here we have two methods of giving prestige—exacting 
training and giving leisure. Another point which comes 
under the head of amenities is the question of what the 
domestic worker is to be called; and I for one have never 
been able to see why, at any rate, the heads of departments, 
and those who have no subordinates, should not be addressed 
as “ Miss So-and-So.” In a large household no one ever 
thinks of addressing the cook except as “ Mrs. So-and-So,” 
and why should not other servants follow the model 
provided in the kitchen, though leaving her, as head of 
the household, the prestige of the brevet rank, and being 
themselves known by the prefix “ Miss”? If they object 
to the word servant, it should certainly be changed to 
“helper.” But anyone who reflects that in the summons 
to attend a Cabinet its members are referred to as “ His 





Majesty’s Servants” will consider that what is a good 
enough name for the heads of the Government Departments 
is a good enough name for Domestic helpers, 

A further method of popularizing domestic service would 
be to provide social facilities. Men servants have for many 
years had their own clubs and social gatherings of every 
description. Why should not women servants have the 
same? They could also become members of Women’s 
Institutes, and there learn the different handicrafts with 
which these excellent organizations delight in familiarizing 
their members, so that each maid might provide herself 
with that essential corollary of leisure—a hobby. We 
may know how dull is the ordinary life of domestic 
helpers in the country by reading the columns of “ Situa- 
tions Wanted ” in the Morning Post. For one maid who 
asks for a situation in the country there are seven or eight 
who say “town only.” There are plenty of diversions in 
London ; but how are the long winter evenings in remote 
country houses to be filled up without a hobby? The 
problem does not arise in the kitchen staff ; but the house- 
maid, from 3 o’clock till at least 6.30, has only needle- 
work to fall back upon for occupation, and it should be 
a recognized thing that the house-mistress, whether 
professional or amateur, should be the proper person for 
intelligent girls to come to for helpful advice as to obtaining 
facilities for the study of literature or of music, or any other 
occupation or hobby which the domestic helpers wish to 
take up. The help asked for should be advice only, for 
the whole question of social intercourse between employers 
and employees is doubtful. It is as absurd for people to 
associate with their employees or employers merely because 
they happen to be in that relation to each other as to expect 
one’s friends in the country to be chosen for geographical 
reasons. A girl may like her house-mistress extremely, 
but prefer some other sort of mentality when she is off 
duty and vice versa; but advice as to the amenities 
available in the neighbourhood should be given by the 
house-mistress, though never obtruded when not wanted. 
The first and fiercest desire of the English man or woman 
is for freedom, and this is really at the bottom of the dislike 
for domestic service. The servant, going off duty, when she 
has banged the door behind her has also banged the door 
of the place where she lives and where she has all her 
“things” about her. This is inevitable. If, however, we raise 
the domestic social status by training, leisure, and methods 
of address, we shall make the undisputed economic advan- 
tages of service appeal more than they do at present to 
intelligent girls. At the same time, we should inculcate 
the extraordinary advantages to the community of having 
houses properly run. Psychologically, good food, light, air, 
cleanliness, and absence of friction are of the first importance 
to the health of the nation. One of Mr. Arnold Bennett's 
heroines was so competent domestically that she could 
have made the interior of a four-wheeler convenient. 
This should be the aim of every house-mistress for her own 
special kingdom. 

The whole question of the department of the children 
has been left on one side, partly because there is less diffi- 
culty in getting help here than anywhere else, and why ¢ 
There already exist a great many schools for children’s 
nurses in which they get a real training in their subject 
a training which, at present, is largely experimental, but 
which, at any rate, gives a definite standard to the trained 
children’s nurse. The girl who has taken a certificate at 
one of these well-known schools immediately obtains, not 
only high wages, but high rank in the house, and she is 
naturally addressed either as “ Miss So-and-So” or as 
“Nurse.” Abundant leisure, poor thing, she does not 
have; but otherwise the conditions sketched above have 
to a certain extent been fulfilled, with the consequence 
that one hears little of a shortage of children’s nurses, and 
almost all the young girls as to whom my advice has been 
asked, when they have with more or less reluctance con- 
sented to enter domestic service at all, have expressed a 
wish to “ go into the nursery.” Cala. 





THE REVIVAL OF BEGGING. 
HE recrudescence of begging is one of the signs of 
the times. There are parts of London in which one 
cannot go for the shortest walk—hardly “ run to the post ”’ 
—without being begged of. The present writer lives about 
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five minutes’ walk from a big thoroughfare. In that five 
minutes he is liable to four onslaughts by beggars. First 
comes an old man selling bootlaces. Then a pavement 
artist ; then an old woman who sits upon a turned-up box 
and mutters; last of all a crossing-sweeper who wishes 
the passers-by a reproachful “Good morning” im hope 
of exciting charity. In the highway begging appears in 
another form. Boxes are rattled under your nese, and you 
are lucky if the power of suggestion has not by this time 
forced you to get out your purse. Ifa well-dressed wanderer 
goes a little further from the highway, into the more lonely 
roads, he may find himself—or at any rate his wife or 
daughter may find herself—yielding to something more 
imperative than suggestion. A woman may bealone in a road 
flanked by gardens with a beggar whom she cannot get past. 
There will be nothing in his words to alarm her. He is 
hungry, he says, and he cannot get work. His tone and 
his manner and the fact that no one is in sight leave her no 
choice ; she must give in self-protection, or she thinks and 
is intended to think that she must. 

Apart, again, from open begging and secret bullying, 
there is the confidential beggar. He, or very often she, 
is common in the less central streets and squares. It 
is very difficult to account for her attitude of mind and 
histrionie powers. She can ery at will and produce a 
semblance of gratitude which the best actress in London 
might envy. But when you follow up her story it is very 
seldom true ; and her gratitude never results in the pro- 
mised letter or call or repayment. How can she cry so 
genuinely about those suffering children that she has not 
got or make those solemn promises with her tongue in 
her cheek? Surely there is something beside mere play- 
acting in her behaviour. Human nature is more complex 
than such a rough-and-ready condemnation takes account 
of. She is cold, she is wretched, she is poor, and she is 
determined, Only by invention can she accomplish her 
end, There is no use in thinking of her as some of her 
accusers think—as though she had left a comfortable home 
and gratuitously come out to rob the working public of 
their hard-earned margin. She is romancing for her 
living; but one has to remember that people will do 
almost anything to keep alive. True, there are a score 
of societies who would be willing to help her, but she knows 
nothing about them, nothing but that they will instantly 
convict her of lying. Many of them would relieve her, 
“upon .the rhetoric of her necessity,” without regard to 
the truth of her tale ; but this also she does not know. The 
clergy have lost their name for indiscriminate giving, and 
the C.0.8. is regarded by the very poor—with singular 
injustice—as a society .which exists for the purpose of 
catching them out. All liberty-lovers hate the workhouse ; 
besides, there is an idea abroad that there is none now. 
There are excuses for the ignorant beggar, after all. 

Educated beggars are few, but they do exist, and they do 
extract money from the charitable in far larger amounts 
than their poorer brethren. It is almost impossible that 
decent persons of education should be reduced to asking 
a stranger for money in the streets. They know how they 
could obtain help by more proper means. They know 
that most of the clergy of all denominations would offer 
them,a hand; they know the charitable ropes, and have 
some grasp of the Poor Law. They must be very much 
afraid of what the mildest investigation would disclose 
before they descend to street begging; though why that 
should be considered such a much lower ebb than begging- 
letter writing we fail to see. The chances of such peopie 
being “ genuine” are sinall indeed, yet we have all been at 
times taken in by them. The truth is that we all feel for 
our own class first. It is harder for us to see a brain- 
worker suffer privation than a handworker, because it 
is so much easier for us to put ourselves in his place. No 
doubt the handworker feels the same in the same situation, 
The educated beggar does not turn to the working man; 
but the uneducated beggar does, and most successfully. 

It is very disagreeable for us comfortable, self-supporting 
people that these tiresome and often revolting persons 
should endeavour thus to lean upon us. What can be more 
unpleasant than to have a permanent beggar take up a 
sort of pitch outside one’s door. This happens to many 


people living in corner houses in out-of-the-way or suburban 
streets. There the beggar is, a perpetual Lazarus, taking the 
taste out of one’s food and the glow out of one’s fire and 








the pride out of one’s new clothes! Beggars are nearly all 
of them useless, hopeless sort of creatures, who have fallen 
out of the march by their own fault. Nearly all! There 
are a few whose story is true, and who cannot help them- 
selves. After all, we do not know whose fault it was that 
Lazarus was in such a pitiable condition. We are not 
sure what the C.0.8. would have made of him, awhat his 
dossier would have read like -had they had a chance to 
write it down. Such thoughts as these are bound to come 
to us, however little sentimental we are. There is not one 
of us who would not rather remember that he had been 
cheated than remember that he had been cruel. Again, 
we have ourselves to think of. Have we not a right to 
consider what in religious language -is called the good of 
our own souls? Do we not gain something by giving 
freely and without too much consideration ? Many very 
high moralists will tell us we have no right to such reasons 
at all. They say that what we give for our own sakes 
is not charity, is simply money selfishly spent upon our- 
selves. Logically, these moralists cannot be answered ; 
but somehow they make no appeal to the human heart, 
and are totally inadequate to quiet the uneasy conscience 
of the man who wishes he had given. In other moral 
matters we act for our own sakes, for our own self-respect, 
our own honour, our own pride even, without the slightest 
regard to any other consideration whatever. It will 
always be a doubtful point how much desert or even 
expediency has to do with charity. 

Meanwhile, it is certain that the present condition of 
things is very much to be regretted. Tidy, clean people 
beg now; there are not so very many of them, and they 
are accounted for by the hardships of the War and the 
shortage of work, but they tend to raise the status of 
the profession, and that ought from every point of view 
to be kept down. An influx of what we may call 
“ superior” beggars has obviously resulted in a great 
increase of the inferior sort. It would be a-terrible thing 
if families who can support their aged and infirm members 
thought no shame of letting them beg and a sin and a 
shame if because a man felt the pinch of poverty he allowed 
his children to cadge in the street. 

All the begging in London could, of course, be crushed out 
by stricter mendicancy laws or a stricter application of 
those existing. We do not think, however, that many 
people would like to see “a reform” of the sort. It is 
within the power of the community without recourse to 
law to put begging down simply by refusing to give; 
but that plan also it will probably reject. The long 
and short of it is that the uninstructed English public 
is not quite sure about the moral issues. It does not 
want the comfortable community to be threatened nor 
the uncomfortable one to be demoralized. Short of that it 
would rather “ muddle through” with the help of the 
C.0.8. on the principle that if your mind and your con- 
science do not exactly agree, the best thing you can do 
is not to listen exclusively to either. 





THE FILE GAME. 


7 file game is played at the headquarters of govern- 

ment in Delhi and Simla, and in the provincial 
secretariats at Allahabad, Calcutta, Madras, Lahore and 
Bombay. There .are,I believe, other centres of minor 
importance where it is played less imperially. 

The ball is generally started by a baboo, and the idea is 
to see how long it can be kept in the air. It must not 
alight anywhere, least of all in one’s own court, as that 
would mean that one was committed to action of some 
kind. The Home Member sends .it spinning back to the 
Revenue Member or the Head of the Circumlocution Office, 
and the Financial Commissioner and Accountant-General 
are sure to get in their whack. 

In the morning the secretariat official finds a mountain 
of files on his table, neatly docketed in folding covers 
bound with red tape. One by one they are considered, 
noted upon, and consigned to the growing heap on the 
floor, generally to be transmitted to another department 
for “favour of opinion.” In few cases is any decision 
come to. In any private firm the matter would be settled 
by a word on the telephone, but in the Cireumlocution 
Department orders are few, whereas opinions, minutes, 
records, comments, invitations for opinion are innumerable. 
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The odd thing about the authors and promoters of files is 
the inconsistency between their tenacity to an idea and 
their indifference as to its translation into fact. The 
secretariat spends half its time in talking about what it 
has done and the other half in talking about what it is 
going to do, The one thing that matters is to get the 
point at issue on to paper, to write a good note on it. The 
image is always more important than the substance. It 
is better to make a real case against the necessity of any 
medical arrangements in Mesopotamia than to have to 
spend money on lint and ambulances. 

An instance that patly illustrates the system lightened 
my gloom in a Government office not long ago. It was 
half-past four and I had called to pick up the Departmental 
Secretary, who had promised to play tennis with me at a 
quarter to five. There was one bulky file on the table 
and a mountain of files of all dimensions, temporarily 
disposed of, on the floor. The Secretary was on the point 
of rising from his chair when his eye caught the words 
* Royal Visit” written on the cover of the file that was 
left. ‘* Wait a minute,” he said; “I ought to have a 
glance at this, perhaps it is important.” And he sank 
back in his chair and opened the file in the middle as a 
grocer samples a cheese. “It’s in connexion with the 
official report on the Royal visit,” he said. “Some hare 
that the Educational Department has started. The idea 
is that it should be translated into Hindi for the edification 
of schools, Well, yes, why not? A little expensive, 
perhaps! Hight rupees a copy, and the work will take 
at least fourteen months.” 

The Secretary hesitated. He had a quarter of an hour 
to get into flannels. etter send it to the Chancellor 
of the University for an opinion,” he suggested, “ or 
perhaps it should go to the Registrar first.” And he began 
idly to turn over the pages, working backwards, glancing 
at the landmarks in the volume of comment as he traced 
the idea to its fertile source. “I see,” he remarked, “ it 
has already been published in Urdu for use in schools.” 

I suggested that the publication of the official report 
of the visit before it had taken place was a little premature. 

The Secretary stared at me. Then he stared at the file. 
“Very odd,” he said; “this is dated 1914.” He shut 
the tome and opened it again at a flag marking an earlier 
stage in the discussion. “ Here is an entry by the D.P.I. 
dated 1912. Why, yes, of course! It must be the last 
Royal visit.” 

° King George,” I 
premature after all.” 

The Secretary scratched his head. He looked at his 
watch and selected from a tray on his table a red flag with 
the inscription * Urgent” in black letters, and attached 
it to the file. “ Itll keep till to-morrow morning,” he said. 

* Not bad that,” I thought, “ for the file-game. Between 
them they have kept the ball in the air ten vears.” 

* Perhaps,” the Secretary said as I was driving him to 
the club, “ it would be more topical if——” But here he 
fell to ruminating. 

I have often wondered since if it dawned on the signa- 
tories of the file that the mind of the Indian public was 
likely to be more occupied with the image of the son and 
heir of the Imperial visitors of 1911-1912. I believe the 
publication of the record of both visits in companion volumes 
was mooted. In any case, one may be quite sure that 
the ball was started again; it is probably still in the air, 
It would be quite in the spirit of the game if the oppor- 
tunity of being topical and seasonable were denied fruition, 
as on the last occasion, until, in the cycle of events, a new 
Imperial visit were forthcoming. |pmMuND CANDLER. 


“Not so frightfully 


suggested, 
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RUSH FOR CAPITAL ISSUES—SPECULATIVE AND 
INVESTMENT ACTIVITY —- STRENGTH OF 
INVESTMENT STOCKS—NATIONAL ECONOMY 
—THE COMING ESTIMATES—THE BANKING 
POSITION—EUROPE’S NEEDS. 
[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

The outstanding feature of the past week has been 
of investment securities and the 
Judging from the 


Sire, 
the continued firmness 
rush for all fresh issues of capital. 





experience of last Monday it might, indeed, be imagined 
that at the present moment the resources of the investing 
public were almost inexhaustible. On that morning the 
prospectus appeared of a Local Loans issue for £30,000,000 
in 3 per cents. at the price of 57, while on the same day 
the prospectus also appeared of an issue of capital by the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company to the amount of abovt 
£4,000,000. In both cases the subscription lists were 
closed by 11 o’clock, the loans having been greatly over- 
subscribed. Whether, as one paper stated, the total 
amount of capital applications on Monday represented 
something like £100,000,000 it is impossible to say, but it 
was undoubtedly a stupendous sum. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that these operations have followed close 
upon the heels of other big flotations. Since the beginning 
of this month something like £60,000,000 in fresh capital 
issues have been absorbed, and these issues, be it noted, 
have been in addition to sales (estimated at over 
£70,000,000) of Government Treasury Bonds since the 
beginning of the year. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the activity of January has followed upon an active 
December, the total capital flotations for the last three 
months of 1921 having been something like £70,000,00). 
* % * * 

I dealt so fully last week with most of the canses 
responsible for the great rush for new capital issued of 
the investment class that I will not add much in the 
way of further comment. At the moment of writing it 


looks as though the rise in securities might become a 
little overdone, in the sense that buying is less of an invest- 


ment and more of a speculative character than hitherto, 
but I do not think that the movement has yet spent itself. 
The continued stagnation of trade is a powerful influence 
driving unemployed funds into investment markets 
All the same, it may be well to remember that in this rise 
which is now taking place all kinds of happy develop- 
ments, political and financial, are being anticipated and 
discounted, and it will require very favourable conditions 
indeed during the current year to justify the extreme 
optimism which now prevails. Nor should it be hastily 
supposed from the buoyancy of the Stock Exchange that 
all past financial troubles have been cleared away, for 
there are not wanting signs of possible forced liquidation 
in far more than one direction. 
* ws % wt 
Remembering the adreitness of the Prime Minister and 
his profound natural antipathy to anything in the natur: 
of economy in Civil Service expenditure, the City was by 
no means impressed by his speech last Saturday. Business 
men have become so used to mere lip-service to economy 
on the part of our statesmen that public speeches on the 
matter leave them cold. It is true that there emerged 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech the one definite state- 
ment that the report of the Geddes Economy Committee 
would be published, but already cynics are laying stress 
upon the time of its publication, and in particular they 
are wondering whether it will be published in ample 
time for Members of the House of Commons and the 
general public to master its recommendations before the 
Departmental Estimates for the coming year have becn 
issued, 
% # * “ 
In connexion with this battle for national 
there is one point which cannot be too clearly appreciated 


econonyv 


by those who are sincerely desirovs of reforms, name! 
that the moment for battle is not when the Budget is intr: 
duced, but when the Departmental Estimates co 
before the House of As 
approaches we usually find the various journals whose 
concern it is above all things to be “ topical ” devoting 
much space to Budget Prospects ; the weight of taxation 

the necessity for economy, and so forth. If, however, 
these journals and all sincere advocates of nationel 
economy are wise they will endeavour to arouse public 
interest at what is really the crucial moment, namely, 
the introduction of the Estimates. When these have once 
been passed by the House of Commons the fate of the 
Budget so far as expenditure is concerned has been finally 
fixed, and the Chancellor and the nation have simply to 
turn to the task of finding the necessary revenue to produce 
an equilibrium in the balance-sheet. From now onwards 
the attention of the public should be concentrated upon 


} 
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these forthcoming Estimates, and Members of Parliament, 
who are too often slack in discharging their responsibility 
as critics at this crucial stage of the conduct of the national 
finances, should be urged by their constituents to scrutinize 
the Estimates and compel reductions where they may 
be necessary. By this time we should be familiar with 
the persuasive tongues of the introducers of these Esti- 
mates, who are so ready to promise reductions in future 
Estimates but are equally ready to give proof why imme- 
diate reductions would be in the nature of false economies, 
ke., &e. The whole question not only of our future 
prosperity, but even of our solvency, is so linked with that 
of immediate national economy that it is scarcely too 
much to say that our financial and industrial life for the 
next few years may mainly depend upon the character of 
the Expenditure Estimates for the current year. 
‘ * % * 

Although the full reports of all the banking institutions 
throughout the country have not yet been published, those 
which have appeared give a pretty clear indication of the 
general banking position. Speaking broadly, banking 
profits have been adversely affected by losses arising out 
of bad debts owing to the extreme trade depression, but 
on the other hand have been favourably affected by 
the appreciation in gilt-edged securities, in other 
words, in the banks’ investments. In the matter of profits, 
a recent calculation in the Times shows that as regards the 
* Big Five” banks and the Bank of Liverpool and Martin’s 
the aggregate net profits amounted in 1921 to £11,956,000, 
against £15,411,009 in 1920, showing a reduction of about 
225 per cent. Not only, however, has this reduction been 
powerless to affect the dividends, which have been main- 
tained in all cases, but not a penny has had to be taken 
from any of the visible reserves. Indeed, the balance-sheet 
position itself has been strengthened by the appreciation 
li investments, which, in the case of British Funds, 
has been so pronounced that the banks are able to enter 
the War Loans in their balance-sheets at or under market 
values instead of continuing the practice of entering them 
at or under cost price. 

* * * * 

Although a good deal might be said in the way 
ef anticipatory criticism of the forthcoming Economic 
Conference at Genoa, Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the Chairman 
of Barclays Bank, was amply justified, when addressing 
the shareholders on Wednesday, in emphasizing the fact 
that no return to full commercial prosperity can be expected 
here until conditions in Europe as a whole have improved. 
Mr. Goodenough reminds us that the present total volume 
of international trade does not exceed one half of its pre- War 
volume and the City fully endorses his assertion that it is, 
therefore, easy to understand why it is essential to make a 
determined effort to restore the financial stability of Europe 
2s a first step towards better markets. I am glad to call 
attention to these remarks of the Chairman of Barclays 
Bank because, at a moment when optimism is the prevailing 
note and securities are rising by leaps and bounds, we shall 
do well, perhaps, to remember that “ all is not well in the 
state of Denmark”; in other words, that international 
trade and finance are still in a demoralized condition and 
our own country is suffering an unparalleled commercial 
depression._-I_ am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

Lhe City, January 25th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—<ja>—__— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
ojten more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.)} 

NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL DECAY. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—In your interesting review of Professor McDougall’s re- 
markable beok on National Welfare and National Decay you 
say that “it is possible that the eugenists are right.” At this 
statement I rejoice, because even if you only regard it as pos- 
vible that the ‘alarming picture of the racial suicide ” going 
on in this country is truthfully drawn in that work you can- 
net be willing to let the matter rest there. So far as I know, 
the Spectator has never advocated a searching inquiry into 
these racial problems; and if you should now decide to take 
this matter in hand I should regard it as a step in advance of 





considerable importance, whatever might be the conelusions 
reached by you. You complain that eugenists seem “ such bad 
debaters,” and there is certainly in this review nothing which 
enables me to contradict this statement, for it is evident that 
the policy persistently advocated for ten years by my Society is 
either entirely unknown to or quite misundersteod by the 
Spectator. Briefly, what we want is that attention should he 
paid to both nurture and nature in all social questions, and 
that nurture should no longer completely monopolize the 
attention of social reformers. In my opinion, the controversy 
as to which is the more important, heredity or environment, 
often does as much harm as good; for the answer depends 
largely on the meaning we choose to attach to the words we use. 
Social reformers, as a rule, measure the “importance ” of any 
agency by the extent to which they can utilize it in their efforis 
to benefit mankind; and as to the word “ heredity,” it is often 
applied to the whole bundle of tendencies with which we were 
endowed before birth Now, no man can be born again in the 
flesh; our initial handicap in the race of life can never be 
changed; and it is in a sense true to say that his heredity is of 
no importance whatever to any existing human being! On the 
other hand, modern science declares that human surroundings 
either produce no effect whatever on the “ heredity” of the 
coming generation, or produce an effect so slowly that it may 
be neglected altogether by the practical politicians. This being 
the case, the human environment of to-day is of no practical 
importance in reference to any efforts made in order to ensure 
that posterity shall receive a better start at birth than that 
which we have received. It will be long before the public fully 
accepts this latter conclusion, because, though true, it is not 
endorsed by common sense. 

With these preliminary remarks, may I he allowed to answer 
as briefly as I can the five questions with which your review 
ends? Beginning with the second question—namely, why do 
eugenists assume that human fallibility “involves proof of the 
uselessness of education ’’—I can only say that we have never 
assumed anything of the kind. Education and eugenies are 
allies and not opponents; and I see no reason that we should 
attempt to prove what we certainly do not believe, namely, 
“that good education is no use.” As to your third question, 
concerning the grounds we have for assuming that a child's 
potentialities are settled before birth rather than during its 
early years, what we say is that the qualities of the grown man 
depend both on his inborn potentialities and on his early train- 
ing. DPosterity may be made more moral, more intelligent, and 
more healthy hy paying attention to either of these factors, 
and efforts should be made in hoth directions. Your last 
question deals with the benefits to be expected from earls 
transportation. These may often be great, but I fail to see 
how this has any bearing cn the question. Even if a trans- 
ported child has bad hereditary qualities it may be greatly 
benefited, but its ultimate condition would be much better if 
it had had a better hereditary endowment. It is to your first 
question that you apparently attach most importance, namely, 
why do not we “find dynasties of talent’? A knowledge of 
the modern theories of heredity, now so firmly established, 
would readily explain away this difficulty, so it seems to me. 
With this knowledge we see how extremely improbable it would 
be for genius of a high order to appear, fer example, in three 
brothers; whilst a general level of moderately high or low 
intelligence in the same family is likely to be the rule rather 
than the exception. The reasons for this conclusion can hardly 
be stated satisfactorily in a few words. The appearance of a 
genius depends on the “chance” association in the same 
individual of a number of factors, and, as each of the three 
brothers may “draw” different factors from either father or 
mother, the chance of a lucky draw in every case is extra- 
ordinarily small. Yet this theory fits in with all the facts cf 
natural inheritance, and is consistent with our belief that the 
present great fertility of the inferior types is a grave menace 
to the maintenance of our national prosperity and even of our 
civilization. 

I must not trespass more on your space, and will only add 
that history proves how often civilizations have died ovt in the 
past, whilst certain statistical inquiries indicate that this 
menace has enly become very serious during the Jast seventy 
years or so. Will not the Srectater help to stem this tide of 
national deterioration?—I am, Sir, &e., 


11 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 2. Leoxarp Darwin. 


{To tHe Epritor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The writer of the review of Professor McDougall’s book, 
National Welfare and National Decay (Spectator, January 14th), 
asks why “there are not records of dynasties of talent.” An 
obvious answer is that there are records, for which we have 
to thank good luck rather than good management. That they 
are not more numerous and more conclusive is owing te the 
fact that an effect does not precede its cause. Did we practise 
a system of eugenics designed to produce talent the “dynasties 
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of talent”? would be more numerous, as they already are 
among creatures mated with some consideration for their 
offspring. Your reviewer asks why full brothers often display 
very dissimilar characteristics? How can they do otherwise 
if they happen to recemble dissimilar ancestors? One brother 
may resemble a vicious and idiotic maternal grandmother, 
and the other an altruistic and reasonable father. Your 
reviewer, perhaps, does not realize how vast is the number of 
his ancestors, and a glance at the pedigree of a racehorse might 
prove illuminating. He claims that “ the eugenist has got to 
prove that good education is no use.” Why? If education is 
yood, it must be useful; otherwise it cannot be good. But no 
reasonable eugenist denies the utility of suitable education. 
He only points out the futility of expecting from it more than 
it can perform. Your reviewer asks why the eugenist assumes 
that the child’s potentialities are settled in the pre-natal nine 
months or in the parents’ thirty years or 60? Does Professor 
McDougall assume this? I have not read him, but I doubt it. 
If the “ thirty years or so” were increased to “ thirty genera- 
tions or so” it would be nearer the truth. Very much nearer, 
but still not quite there. This is assumed because it is proved 
true of creatures whose records have been accurately kept for 
that period. Your reviewer asks, “ Why do not the eugenists 
answer these simple questions? ” and among the “ simple ques- 
tions ” I find, ‘‘ What is the result of transplanting at an early 
” Why should he ask eugenists a question which primarily 
whereas eugenists are concerned 
primarily with heredity? Let him ask those who do think it 
possible to make silk purses out of sows’ cars. He remarks, 
** Well, Sir, I leave it to 


h 


” 


age? 


coneerns environment, 


* Eugenists seem such bad debaters. 
you. This letter may help to remove your reviewer's reproac 
that eugenists shirk publicity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Guy Porter. 
Noreott House, St. Saviour’s Hill, Jersey. 





(To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘ SprcTatTor."’] 

Sir,—Apropos of the query in your review of Professor 
McDougall’s Naticral Welfare and National Decay as to some 
“‘eugenic literature’? or record of ‘* dynasties of 
talent,”’ there is at least one book which deserves mention in 
this connexion, Notable Families (Modern Science): 
an index to kinships in near degrees between persons whose 
achievements are honourable and have been publicly re:rarded. 
its authors Francis Galton, D.C.L., F.R.S., and Edgar 
Schuster. It was published by John Murray in 1906.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. Watton. 

13 Treherne Road, 


piece ot 


viz., 


were 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





THE IRISH POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. P. E. Roberts makes a good case 
logically against the Government's Irich poliey in general, but 
logic is an unsafe guide in human affairs; the premises are 
usually so complex they cannot stated with sufficient 
aceuracy. He finds intolerable “the acquiescence of Unionists 
in the arguments for Home Rule to which they never paid the 
least attention while the demand for Ilome Rule was censtitu- 
tional.” ‘The values which have changed in the eyes of 
Unionists are those of the arguments against Home Rule, not 
those for it: e.q.. before the War it would have been suicidal 
to place Ireland in the position she is now to occupy: it may 
be dangerous still, but it is certainly very much less dangerous 
now than then. Putting aside all that has gone before, and 
considering the existing situation, what feasible 
have we open to us? No one doubts the physical power of 
Great Britain to smother all opposition in Treland—at a price. 
When it is done she must still do very much what she is doing 
now. What would she have gained in return for the sacrifice 
of life and wealth? Just the power of saying: “‘ 1 grant Home 
Rule to the Irish purely of free grace, not of compulsion,” 
which would be no nearer then than it is now, but would be a 
half-truth in each case.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. Eyres. 
Denmark House, Rochaster. 


be 





“ SPECTATOR’S ” IRISH POLICY. 

{To tue Epivor or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I have read with great attention your footnote to my 
letter (kindly inserted in your issue of January 7th), but I am 
still not quite clear on two points. (1) Granted that the new 
state of affairs precludes any demand of compensation for 
Southern loyalist: who may wish to emigrate—still, how was it 
possible for the Spectator to give its approval to a preposed 
settlement which contains no proviso whatever for the protec- 
tion from further persecution of those who are obliged to 
remain, nor yet for their compensation for injuries already 
received? 1 fail to see how the guarantees obtained by Lord 
Midleton, open as they appear to be to such criticism as that 
of Lord Farnham (reported in the Morning Post of December 


TUE 








alternative | . : ; 
alternative | Sir,—As your article under the above heading in 





17th), can compensate for an omission which—in the interests of 
national honour—one would have supposed to be of vital 
importance. (2) How is it possible for the Spectator to profess 
gratitude to a Prime Minister whose policy has itself produced 
a state of affairs only to be dealt with by an expedient which 
your footnote well describes as an “ appalling necessity ”? Is it 
for that expedient we owe Mr. Lloyd George our gratitude?—1 
am, Sir, &., C. A. E. 

[Our words were:—“ Now as to Mr. Lloyd George. That 
praise unstinted is his due we fully and gratefully admit, 
provided that his work proves good, as we devoutly hepe it will. 
Subject to this necessary condition, he has our uneonditicnal 
gratitude and thanks.”—Ep, Spectator.] 





THE PALESTINE ARAB DELEGATION. 


{To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator."’) 

Str,—In the January 7th issue of the Spectator it was wrougly 
stated that the Palestine Aral Delegation had left England 
disappointed. As a matter of fact, the delegation is still in 
England and has great hopes that the sense of justice inherent 
in the British people and Government will not allow it to 
return unsatisfied. The object for which the delegation was 
sent is twofold: firstly, to negotiate with the Government in 
order to arrive at a satisfactory solution about Palestine, and 
secondly, to enlighten British public opinion on the Arab 
question in that country. 

Though some headway on both these lines has already been 
made, more work yet remains to be done, and the delegation 
will return only when the whole object has been accomplished. 
The Press, too, the delegation is glad to say, has shown a more 
open-minded and liberal attitude, and has given us a few 
opportunities of putting our case before the public. We ask 
that this generous hospitality be further extended, and feel 
certain that the Press will continue to be liberal. The Govern- 
ment, the believes, now realizes that Arab 
grievances are just and should be carefully looked into, and 
under the able management of the Colonial Secretary, in who:+ 
sense of justice and fairplay the Arabs of Palestine have the 
greatest confidence, we hope a solution satisfactory to us will 
be found and our righis and future safeguarded.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Surety Jamar, Won. Secretary. 

Palestine Arab Delegation, Hotel Cecil. 

[We are delighted to cee that the Arab Delegation can give 
so favourable an aecount of its work here. We are certain 
that the British people as a whole, though anxious to do any- 
thing which they can do honourably and legitimately to help 
the Jewish race, never meant to inflict a cruel wrong upon the 
Arabs of Palestine. It was for that very reason, of course, that 
such strong limitations were inserted in Mr. Balfour’s Declara- 
tion. Therefore, we are certain that the Arabs will only have 
to make it clear to the British public that they are suffering 
an injustice to obtain a remedy. We admit that it is very 
difficult just now to get the ear of the nation, so distracted is 
it with every sort of problem. That the Arabs will in the end 
secure due attention we are sure, provided they maintain their 
present temper and do not rush into violence or intrigue, how- 
ever much they may be tempted to do so. The Colonial Secretary 
is an open-minded man, and if they can not only make out a 
good case but convince him that they are not going to push 
matters to extremes, they will, we feel sure, find hit 
fo listen to reason and 


too, delegation 


ready 


sound policy.—Ep. Speciator. | 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN SKIPPER. 

{To THe Eprtor or THE “ Sprc7ator.’’] 
the issue of 
the Spectator of January 2ist includes me and my latest hook 
in a sympathetic and most kindly criticism, may I he allowed 
to explain what appears to be an omission on my part in a 
book dealing mostly with single-handed cruising? I purposely 
avoided all detail as to work in handling ‘ Lady 
Harvey,’ as I did in my series of Sailing Tours of long ago. 
I did put in quite enough, I thought, when I explained how | 
first came to realize that I could manage so large a boat 
(29 tons) quite alone, and how I practised off Althorne in the 
Crouch, and cleared out under very diffeult circumstances from 
a tight place off Le Passage de St. Jean in the Landerneau 
River, at least so it seemed to me; but it is, cf course, flattering 
to be told my readers want more. I have always disliked the 
suspicion of “ posing ”’ and suggesting even that I was doing 
anything out of the common. Of course, it is quite impossible 
to explain how I threaded all those shoals from the Colne to 
Burnham-on-Crouch, or why I looked up just in time to help 
avert utter shipwreck on the rock off Guthen-Bras or the 
Gilstone, or found my way peafely into St. Mary’s Pool and 
New Grimsby over the reefs, which dry out, connecting Samson 
with Tesco, Scilly Isles, as a perfect stranger unaided, except 
as I tried to account for it. 

Perhaps the amazement of the Benodet pilot when he dis- 
covered ‘Lady Harvey’ at dawn anchored at the mouth of 


my own 
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the Quimper River in a snug berth was as comic as anything 
I have yet met in the way of surprised professionals :—‘*‘’Mais, 
mon Dieu! La Basse Jaune!” “ How did you escape that? ” 
He gasped as he realized that I must have passed pretty near 
it, seeing 1 had come in from outside the Ue de Groix on a 
straight run from Belle Tle, and, of course, had to thread the 
Glenan and Penfret Archipelagos lying off the mainland, 
opposite Concarneau. 

he only answer was the fact that there I was. When I sat 
down to write this book I had lingering memories of 
Lavengro and An Inland Voyage. I presumptuously hoped 
to produce a Lavengro of the Sea. Indeed, one reviewer has, 
to my surprise, actually so styled it. At least, therefore, I 
succeeded beyond my dreams. Personal adventure was only 
the peg on which to hang chatty matter. Clearly that is not 
what my reviewers, who are obviously yachting men, want. 
They are good enough to ask for more. Well, I can give it. 
But it is quite impossible to explain everything. I have never 
done it satisfactorily for myself. And just here has been, 
and is, the greatest charm of lonely cruising to me. It is the 
mystery of so much. The certainty of the unseen and unknown. 
One necessarily becomes a Mystic and Fatalist.—Hoping you 
will forgive this rambling letter, I am, Sir, &c., 

l'raxnk Cowper 
(Author of Cruising Sails and Yachting Tales). 

Wetch Yacht ‘ Ailsa, R.F.Y.C., Hamble, Hants. 

To handle a twenty-nine tonner alone in bad weather is so 
omarkable a feat that we still hope Mr. Cowper will tell us 
in detail how it is done. The details would be an education to 
anateur yachtsmen. We suppose that Mr. Cowper has rigged 
various purchases. Mr. MeMullen only once, we think, handled 
so large a vessel single-handed, and then it was to put to shame 
tuo lazy hands who had complained of being overworked.— 
kp. Spectator.] 





SENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
{To rue Eviror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Str,—In the instructive review entitled “The Story of Job,” 
printed in your issue of January Mth (pp. 50-51), oceurs the 
following passage :— 

**Not for him the ‘ victorious good sense,’ as the ironic 
Matthew Arnold called it, of Benjamin Franklin, who simplified 
the searching question, ‘ Doth Jdb fear God for nought?’ into 
the following words, ‘Does your Majesty imagine that Job’s 
good conduct is the effect of mere personal attachment and 
atiection?’ What a pity that Franklin could not have acted 
as one of his own lightning conductors and sent some of that 
turgid stuff to earth before it did any harm.” 

Now I had always supposed that one of the best known of 
literary jokes was Matthew Arnold’s innecent misapprehension 
of Franklin’s paraphrase of Satan’s question, ‘ Doth Job fear 
God for nought? ” as quoted by your reviewer. Franklin, who 
was puri sermonis amator if there ever was one, and who him- 
self wrote the simplest and purest of Saxon English, wished 
to satirize the upstart young scribblers of his own time who 
imagined that a Latinized and involved style was a mark of 


superiority. So he pretended, I forget where, that his 
Ixboured rendering was much finer than the original. Arnold, 


who, as appears from this and other evidence, could never see 
a joke unless it was carefully analysed and diagrammed for his 
benefit, took him seriously, and triumphantly exclaimed that 
here was a mood of thought and expression (or words to this 
fect) which even Franklin’s “ victorious good sense” could 
not comprehend. So the clumsy sarcasm of your reviewer, 
whose sense of humour seems to resemble Arnold’s, about 
Franklin acting as one of his own lightning conductors is quite 
nisplaced. But at least he can say that he has blundered in 
rood company.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Genoa, January 21st, 1922. If. Epstston. 

[We are very sorry to have done an injustice to the memory 
i Benjamin Franklin, for we have always profoundly admired 
the talents of one of the greatest representatives of 
\merica. In his devouring intellectual curiosity and com- 
manding versatility Franklin was indeed a Leonardo of the 
New Wowd. The writer of the review did not know that 
Vranklin’s rendering of Job’s words was wriiten for fun, but 
supposed that it was one of his rare lapses. But why should 
an injustice to Franklin be made the occasion of an injustice 
to Matthew Arnold? If our correspondent does not recognize 
humour of the most ironical and delicate kind in Friendship’s 
Carland his conception of humour must differ hopelessly—we 
must not say from ours, but from that of men who are con- 
sidered to be extremely good judges of humour.—Eb. Spectator.] 





DESIGN AND INDUSTRY. 
(To tne Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sre,—Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, in his suggestive notes on the 
Exhibition of Industrial Art at South Kensington, expresses 
the hope that the ecllection “may tour the provinces as D.1.A. 








Exhibitions have done before it.” I sincerely hope, and helieye, 
it will. But your contributor will realize that his referencg 
implies that the activities of the D.I.A. in this direction have 
ceased. He will rejoice to know that this is not so. At the 
time of writing there are Printing Exhibitions at Bradford aud 
Birmingham; a Textiles Exhibition on a tour of Lancashire 
towns; an Exhibition of Furniture Designs at Manchester; an 
Exhibition of Pottery for Use and Beauty at 6 Queen Square, 
and a “ Deliverance from Drudgery ” Exhibition of Household 
Appliances will open here on February 6th. Furthermore, an 
Exhibition of Stage Designs, Models, and Posters is to open 
in March, and of Home Crafts for Pleasure and Profit in April, 
The Architectural Group have just completed the collection 
of material for an Exhibition of Good Shop Fronts, and Exhibi- 
tions of Printing for specific trades are being collected by the 
Printing Trades Group. 

The entiro series of exhibitions have already been applied 
for by a sufficient number of towns to necessitate a continuous 
fifteen months’ tour; a fact which indicates the keen awakening 
interest of the provinces in design and industry. During the 
brief period from October, 1820, nearly two hundred thousand 
persons have visited D.I.A. exhibitions. 

I enclose the first two issues of our News Sheet and shall 
be happy to send copies to any reader on application. I think 
you will agree that these little journals give evidence of the 
splendid vitality of the D.I.A. They tell a story of a hugo 
amount of work on a very small income. The British Institute 
of Industrial Art does not supplant the D.I.A. Both bodies 
are working in complete sympathy. ‘The Institute, however, is 
not concerned with the matter of cost but solely of fine pro- 
duction, whereas the D.I.A. seeks to bring the things of good 
design and good workmanship within the reach of all purses, 
This justifies the existence of both organizations.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Cuarites A. Farmer 

(Secretary, Design and Industries Association). 

6 Queen’s Square, W.C.1. 

[Mr. Williams-Ellis’s words, referred to in the first sentence 
of Mr. Farmer’s letter, were not intended to bear, and in our 
opinion do not bear, the meaning attributed to them.—Lb. 
Spectator.] 





HERESY TWUNTING. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The Marquesas Islands came under the protectorate of 
the French in 1842, Along with the Governmental officials went 
priests of the Roman branch of the Catholic Church. The 
following précis from Frederick O’Brien’s White Shadows in 
the South Seas will show that Mr. Major’s alleged bac 
sliding was forestalled nearly a century ago by the Marquesia 
cannibals. It may rather cause those precocious ecclesiastics 
who superiorily affect to sneer cheaply with such Christian 
charitableness at ‘* Modernists ” to think furiously, though “a 
headache from thinking ’”’ may supervene and conceivably lead 
them to be honest enough with themselves to prefer truth to 
tradition :— 

‘** Never were people less able to comprehend the creeds ard 
formulas in which the religious beliefs of the white men are 
clothed. Marquesans are not deep thinkers. In fact, they have 
a word, ‘tahoa,’ which means ‘a headache from thinking.’ 
And when they did begin to meditate the doctrines preached 
to them as necessary beliefs in order to win salvation their 
heads ached indeed. The resurrection of the (material) body 
at the Last Judgment horrified them. What would God do in 
cases where a shark had eaten a Marquesan? And what when 
the same shark had been killed and eaten by other Marqnesans? 
And in the case of the early Christian forefathers who were 
eaten by men of other tribes, and afterward the cannibals eaten 
in retaliation, and then the last feaster eaten by sharks? 
There was a headache query. And they were puzzled that they 
should be told that it was wrong to feed on the flesh of a 
fellow human creature when they were urged to ‘ eat the body 
and drink the bleod ’ of Tetu Kirito Himself!” 

Modern Churchmen, whatever the term may connote, of 1922 
are eighty years behind the times. They must hurry up if they 
want to be really modern and interpret pristine essential truths 
in present-lay language. But how is all this recriminatory 
hysteria going to help the Lambeth proposals? Tow can we 
Anglicans. have the decency to ask our Nonconforming brethren 
to line up with us if our own branch of the Catholic Church is 
a factious sort of ecclesiastical Dail Eireann? 

The negroes. of the West Indies say of folk who breed discord 
that they are “ making sin.” 

“ How pitiful are little minds— 
They scem so very small; 
They look at stars, and think they are 
Denominational.” 


tl 
) 
i 


A truer message was never sent forth than that uttered by 
Marcus Aurelius, that ‘“‘ our anger and impatienec often prove 
more mischievous than the things we are angry and impatient 
about.”—I am,-Sir, &c., Turopore P. BrockLenuRst. 


The Well House, Giggleswick-in-Craven. 
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FALSEST OF FALSE ECONOMY. 

(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—With reference to the case mentioned by “A. B. C.” in 
your issue of January 14th of a schoolmistress whose salary 
rises to £500, it is only fair to say that nowhere under the 
Burnham Scales can a mistress receive such a salary as this, 
except under Scale IV., application of which the Board of 
Education has restricted to areas in the Metropolitan Police 
District, and then only in the largest of schools, i.c., those with 
more than 500 children in average attendance. ‘“ A. B. C.’”’ does 
not say that the salary is a “ Burnham.” salary, but this is 
surely implied. If it is not, and if the school is not in the 
Metropolitan Police District, then the case must be unique, and 
it would be interesting to know whether the school is a public 
primary school at all. On April 1st, 1918, there were, according 
to the Board of Education (Cmd. 22), only 12 head mistresses 
in public primary schools in all England and Wales receiv- 
ing more than £310 per annum, and there cannot now be many 
anywhere near £500, for one thing because of the restricted 
operation of Scale IV., and, for another, because in many 
areas the scale will not be in full operation for some time to 
come. Of the latter circumstance “ A. B. C.” is evidently 
aware, because he is careful to say that the clergyman has a 
stipend of £200 whilst the schoolmistress rises to £500. It is, I 
think, fair to ask how far her present salary falls short of £500 
and how long she has been receiving it. “ A. B. C.” apparently 
thinks that £500 is teo much, but would it not be truer to say 
that the clergyman’s £200 is much too little?—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. Yoxatn 
(General Secretary). 
Hamilton IFouse, Mabledon Place, London, W.C. 1. 


TUL 


(To vue Eprror or tne “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—Here are the figures for a village school of 110 children :— 


&. s.d. 
Joint salary per annum of headmaster and wife ... 750 0 0 
Pe «.» 486 0 0 


Two assistant teachers, per annum joe 
Total ... £1,236 0 0 


The viear has roughly £400 per annum, and is expected to keep 
up a social position and lend a helping hand to the poor of the 
parish, which he does. The teachers have no claims of this 
kind.—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 


{To tHe Epitror of tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Since reading your article on “ The Falsest of False 
Economies ’”’ I have felt rather despairing as to any chance of 
reduction in our cruel burden of heavy rates and taxes: Like 
“A, B. C.,” I have seen the elementary teachers revelling in 
the new luxury made possible by. their very high salaries. I 
have intimate knowledge of the poor clergy and of thie ele- 
mentary teachers. I see clergymen, with £200 a year and four 
children to educate, now having to pay doubled rates, while 
school teachers indulge in expensive clothes and jewellery and 
even an occasional valuable piece of furniture. The latter 
live in small cottages and receive from £260 a year upwards. 
I have seen elementary teachers, ignorant of French, staying 
at a good hotel in France and patronizing expensive tea-shops. 
This would be very nice if I did not feel and know that the 
people with fixed incomes are paying for those extravagances 
by their doubled rates and 6s. in the pound Income-tax. I 
write with feeling, as at great self-denial we educated our two 
children at good schools and university and Froebel college, 
My daughter lias never obtained half the salary of an ele- 
mentary teacher by private school teaching or teaching in a 
family. I was quite pleased to read “A. B. C.’s” letter in 
the Spectator, as it expressed all that I had been feeling. I 
read the Spectator with interest every week, but the article 
on “The Falsest of False Economies” roused my indignation 
and made me despair of any relief.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Recror’s Wire. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To tHe Eprtor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—The following from my personal experience may be of 
interest. Students of eighteenth-century history will remember 
the exploits of the famous privateer Paul Jones in his ship, 
the ‘Ranger,’ during the latter half of the century. Of these 
exploits perhaps the most striking was his successful encounter 
with H.M.S. ‘ Drake’ at the entrance of Belfast Lough in 1778. 
Of that encounter I received a vivid account in my boyhood 
from my father, who had his information from an eye-witness 
of the engagement. How this came about was as follows. My 
father was born in 1798. His native place was Bangor, County 
Down, on the east side of the entrance to Belfast Lough, 
opposite to Carrickfergus on the west side. His mother having 
died shortly after his birth, he was brought up by his grand- 
mother. She had a vivid recollection of standing with her 
neighbours on a hill overlooking the Lough and watching the 


. 





fight between the two ships, in which the king’s ship got very 
much the worst of it, and, in fact, was captured. As all boys 
(perhaps Irish boys especially) are interested in a fight, my 
father retained a distinct recollection of what he was told. 
When he had boys of his own (of whom I was one, born in 
1840) he took a large part in their education. He was a 
country clergyman, but with scholarship much beyond what is 
usual in a clergyman in a country charge. In our history lessons 
we heard all about the fight between the ‘Drake’ and the 
‘Ranger,’ and we resented exceedingly having to admit that 
the ‘ Ranger’ won the fight.—I am, Sir, &c., dé. B.. LL. 
(To THe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SpectTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—I think I can “go one better ” than your correspondent 
“@,. E. M.” I was born in 1854, my father in March, 1795. 
The Republic of Venice was still in existence. Lodi had not 
been fought.—I am, Sir, &c., H. F. B. 
Venice. 





[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of December 31st (which reaches me some- 
what late) I was much interested in the letter from “ J. G. B.” 
It seems a far cry from the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
George III. Yet Samuel Pepys’ father, born in 1601 a3 a subject 
of the queen, had a grandson, John Jackson, nephew and heir 
of the diarist, who died in 1773 a subject of George III.—I am, 
Sir, &c. M. E. Evans 
Belgrave View, Ventnor. 








DOGS AND WOLVES. 
[To Tue Eniror or tae “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I should be grateful if you or any of your readers can 
explain some curious characteristics of our watch-dog, a wolf- 
He is considered very well bred, which perhaps means 
ancestors. He is nearly 


dog. 
very closely allied to his wolfish 
four years old, and the last two years has developed some 
strange habits. (1) He runs round tables or chairs, or 
in the garden chooses plants or shrubs, uttering short, excited 
barks with his nose on the ground; when tired of revolving in 
one direction he does so in the reverse order. (2) He jumps at 
shadows on the walls and tries to lick them, but if they fall 
across his path in the garden he crouches down, wagging his 
tail, and tries to scratch them up by making a hole. (8) When 
I am drawing water from a tap, which is near the ground, to 
fill the watering-pot, the dog: lunges at the running water and 
tries to bite it. This is the most strange trick of all. He is 
perfectly healthy, but extremely nervous, and a most excellent 
watch-log, ready to bite anyone who enters our garden.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CaTHARINE Bonamico Sranton. 
Riva Ligure, Porto Maurizio, 





A DOG AND A MOTOR-CAR. 

[To vnHe Epiror or tHe ‘* Specraror.’’j 
Sir,—The incident narrated in the correspondence columns 
of the Spectator of January 7th is unusual, but not unique. I 
cannot personally vouch for the following incident, but I was 
told some considerable time ago by a friend that an Edinburgh 
dector of his acquaintance, on arriving home one evening, 
found a dead dog hanging by its collar from his starting- 
handle. The owner of the dog was walking with it, and it 
disappeared mysteriously at a place where there seemed no 
possibility of its leaving the road. The heading of the letter 
in your columns at once recalled the incident to my mind, 
and I was very much interested to find that the incident to 
which it referred was so nearly similar.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. A. C. 


NOTICE.—When 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 


** Correspondence” or Articles are signed 


of expression. 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 


considered of sufficient int and importance to warrant 
publication. 

The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 


rest 








POETRY. 
—_—p—— 
FIRE. 
Love, let us light 
A fire to-night, 
A wood fire on the hearth. 
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With torn and living tongues the flames leap. 
Hungrily 

They catch and lift, to beat their sudden wings 
Toward freedom and the sky. 

The hot wood sings 

And crackles in a pungent ecstasy 

That seems half pain of death, and half a vast 
Triumphant exultation of release, 

That its slow lifetime of lethargic peace 

Should come to this wild rapture at the last. 


We wateh it idly, and our casual speech 

Drops slowly into silence. 

Something stirs and struggles in me, 
Something out of reach 

Of surface thoughts, a slow and formless thing, 
Not I, but a dim memory 

Born of the dead behind me. In my blood 
The blind race turns, groping and faltering. 


Desires 
Only half glimpsed, not understood, 
Stir me and shake me. Fires 
Answer the fire, and vague shapes pas3 
Like shapes of wind across the grass. 
The red flames catch and lift. 
Roaring and sucking in a furious blaza, 
And a strange, swift 
Hunger for violence is in me. My blood pounds 
With a dark memory of age-old days 
And mad, red nights I never knew 
When the dead in me lived, end horrid sounds 
Broke from their furry throats. 
In drunken rounds, 
Blood-crazed, they danced before the leaping flames, 
While something twisted in the fire. 
Now as the flames mount higher 
Below the threshold of my dreams, 
Below my very thoughts it seems, 
Strange pictures pass. I cannot see them quite 
And yet I feelthem... 
IT am in a dread, 
Dark temple, and I beat my head 
Ta maddened rite 
Before the red-hot belly of a god 
Who eats his worshippers .. . 
This is a funeral pyro 
And one lies dead 
Who was my life. The fat smoke curls and eddies 
Beckoning suttee .. . 
But the moment slips 
To Bacchanalian revels, quick, hot lips 
And leaping limbs, lit by the glare 
Of human torches... 
A sudden spark 
Goes crackling upward, followed by a shower, 
And [ arn in the hills, cool hills and dark, 
Primeval as the fire. ‘The beacon flare 
Leaps in a roaring tower 
Spattering in sparks among the stars 
Tales of wild wars ; 
And on a distant crest 
Its mate makes answer . . ¢ 
But the embers gleam 
Like molten metal steaming at a forgo, 
Where with rough jest 
Great lusty fellows 
Ply the roaring bellows, 
And clang the song of labour, and the dream 
Man builds in metal... 
Now the red flame steadics. 
Softly and quietly it burns, 
Purring, and its embers wear 
A friendly and domestic air. 
This is the hearth-fire, home and peace at last. 
Comfort and safety are attendant here. 
The primal fear 
Ts shut away, to whistle in the blast 
Beyond the doorway where the shadows twine. 
The fire is safety and the fire is home, 
Light, warmth and food. Here careless children come 
Filling the place with laughter, 
And after 
Men make good council talk, and old men spin 
With that great quiet of the wise 
Tales of dead beauty, and of dying eyes. 





The fire is drooping now. A log falls in 
Softly upon itself like one grown tired 

With ecstasy. The lithe tongues sink 

Tn ash and ember ; 

And something I remember 

From ages gone—and yet I cannot think— 
Some secret of the end, 

Of earth grown old, and death turned friend, 
And man who passes 

Like fiame, like light, like wind across the grasses. 
Ah, what was thet 2? A sudden terror sped 
Behind me in the shadows. I am cold; 

And I should like your hand to hold 

Now that the fire is dead. 

Love, light the lamp, and come away to bed. 
Fire is a strange thing, burning in your head. 


Eunice Tretsens. 








THEATRE. 

—_<——— 

“THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT” AT THE 
ROYALTY THEATRE. A NEW PLAY IN THREE 
ACTS BY BRANDON FLEMING. 

Amona the difficulties of the dramatic form, one of the worst 

is that of conveying rapidly and unmistakably the sense of 

family pride in a character within a few minutes of his appear- 

ance on the stage. Whereas a novelist could have devoted a 

chapter to the description of Barchester Hall and headed it 

“The Pride of the Barchesters,” Mr. Brandon Fleming, having 

to rely on the very imperfect imitation of its glory provided in 

one set by the scenic artist at the Royalty Theatre, is compelled 
to make Sir Noel Barchester talk of nothing but his Crusading 

Ancestor for some considerable time. If it ever occurred to 

Mr. Brandon Fleming that this was the very last thing Sir Noel 

Barchester would have done, he suppressed the idea at once as 

likely to cause him too much trouble. This is how plays are 

written, and yet their authors often have the audacious self- 
deception to imagine that they are creating living characters 
and that their work has reality. However, having gulped down 
with some difficulty this crudity, we are promptly presented 
by Mr. Brandon Fleming with another lump of incredibility in 
the shape of Sir Noel’s daughter Ruth, who has left her ancestral 
heme to go on the stage and of whom her father has heard no 
good. In fact, he has had evidence that she is “living witl 

a man.” But the man turns out to be her brother Norman, 

and Ruth is found to be blameless of anything more than a 

frivolous unwillingness to intern herself perpetually with the 

dead Crusader of Barchester Hall. Her sister Marian, however, 
is of a less frivolous disposition and lives respectably at Bar- 
chester Hall as the dead Crusader would have wished her to 
do. She is the Crusader’s darling. Unfortunately, like so 
many Crusader’s darlings, she is not what she is represented to 
be. In secret, quite unknown to her father and the Crusader, 
she has gambled, got herself into difficulties, and has been the 
mistress of Samuel Mountford. Possibly Mountford of the 

Mount, near Jerusalem, which we are told the Crusader stormed, 

but, anyhow, a stockbroker! Mr. Mountford being dead, his 

brother James turns up on the eve of her marriage with Robert 

Ransome and blackmails her father—last of the Crusaders. 

The honourable father is overwhelmed, Marian denies everything, 

but Mountford of Jerusalem has proof. 

Now, we are asked to believe that Ruth Barchester, who has 
been invited to her sister’s wedding and who has just met at 
Barchester Hall, in Robert Ransome’s friend John Lynton, the 
only man she has ever loved, the man she parted from five 
years before, now returned from America with a fortune—we 
are asked to believe that she agrees to save Marian by telling 
her father that she took Marian’s neme, forged Marian’s writing, 
and was Mountford’s mistress. No reason is given or asked 
why she should have pretended to be Marian! Surely there 
was some hateful cousin whom she might have pretended to 
be if she had wanted to keep the disgrace in the family! Still, 
it is not we, but Sir Noel Barchester and the Crusader who 
ought to have cross-examined her on that point. However, 
with an effort, we can swallow her self-sacrifice as an act possible 
to the descendant of a Crusader and continue, somewhat shaken 
but undaunted, in our determination to try to understand the 
character of the Barchesters of Barchester Hall. 

The father, greatly relieved to find that it is Ruth not Marian 
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who has been Mountford’s mistress, now speaks some plain, 
well-chosen words to Ruth, and she is about to leave her ancestral 
home for ever when the perspicacious Lynton, who has not 
lived five years in America for nothing and is a confirmed idealist 
—-about Ruth—presses to be allowed to ask a few questions. 
Will Sir Noel write down a few particulars, the dates for example, 
and the name of the girl whom Mountford was to have married 
but who threw him over on hearing of his relationship with 
another woman? Sir Noel writes them down cn a piece of 
Barchester notepaper. Lynton proceeds to Ruth, who has sunk 
into a chair, and with one eye on Marian, who has sunk into 
another chair, he begins: Was it on such-and-such a date that 
you met Mountford? It was.—Had you such-and-such gam- 
bling debts? She had.—Was it Miss Sylvia Blank whom 
Mountford was to have married? It was.—Stop, cries Sir 
Noel; that is not the name of the girl I wrote down. 
Of course it isn’t, replies the perspicacious Lynton; I 
altered it, just to show you that she knows nothing at all about 
it, and she is shielding somebody else. At this moment Marian 
has sunk deeper into her chair and put her head on the table. 
Robert Ransome, who is to marry her, slinks slowly towards 
the door. All is over. Lynton, who, fresh from America, has 
never once lost his splendid faith in woman, is triumphant. 
Sir Noel Barchester draws himself to his full height and goes 
towards the door. At the door he turns. “If your mother 
had exercised more severity in bringing you up, all this would 
not have happened!” They were a funny lot, the Barchesters ! 
The play, in spite of its manifold absurdities, is in many 
details well constructed frcm the conventional theatrical point 
of view and, assisted by the easy, gracious acting of Miss Viola 
Tree and the splendid competence of Mr. Dawson Milward as 
Sir Noel, is capable of giving playgoers considerable enter- 
tainment. But I must protest against a dramatist who pretends 
to a certain seriousness leaving his play at the very moment 
when it might really begin to be interesting. Mr. Fleming, by 
the aid of various devices—most of them transparently absurd— 
has at last come to a real situation in which his people might 
begin to interest us when he drops the curtain. If the play had 
been a serious dramatic work it would have begun with Robert 
finding on the eve of his wedding that Marian had been the 
mistress of another man. But, of course, you could only make 
a play out of that situation by giving life to Robert and Marian. 
Mr. Fleming’s Robert is a mere puppet. His slinking to the 
door—obviously never to return—is a mere gesture of convention. 
No real feclings are involved. It is simply a deal in which 
Robert was to have exchanged his athletic prowess for Marian’s 
spotless virginity. When Marian is discovered not to be spotless, 
Robert rejects her as if he were a Government inspector and 
she were five yards of aeroplane linen. Such a low, barbarous 
way of regarding human beings ought to be impossible to take 
seriously nowadays without giving universal offence. Mr. 
Fleming’s instinct is prebably better than his intellect, and 
that is why he drops the curtain quickly on a situation to which 
he feels he is inadequate. W. J. Turner. 





SOME PLAYS 


Covurt.—She Stoops to Conquer .. en 
{the last week of Mr. Fagin's excellent production.] 


WORTH SEEING, 


ee 8.15—2.15 


Lirrie.—London's Grand Guignol ee oo 8.15—2.30 
(Continues with unabated horror.) 

Comepy.—The Faithful Heart .. ae ++ 8.30250 
{Mr. Godfrey Tearle dispenses scutiment to rezponsivs 

audiences.] 

Sr. James’s.—The Bat <a oe oe de 835 
{Thrilis from America. Notice later.] 

Duke or York’s.—The Night Cap “% 8.30—2.30 


{This play rivals The Bat ir the frequency of revolver shots 
iu each act.) 


MUSIC. 
—<»- —- 
A REVISED VERSION OF “THE BEGGAR’S OPERA.” 
No doubt many have supposed that Gay intended to parody 
Italian opera of his time when he wrote The Beggar's Opera. 
Reasonable as this seems, it is improbable. For one thing, 
Italian opera of those days was stiff with conventions (they are 
enumerated in most histories of music—a wearying list). Again, 
the eighteenth-century method of producing an opera would 
have supplied perfect material for burlesque. Who does not 
remember Addison’s account of the man carrying a cage full 
of sparrows to the opera? “ What are they for?” the man 








was asked, “to be roasted?” “No, no; they are to enter 
towards the end of the first act and to fly about the stage.” 
They were, it may be added, one of the draws in Handel's 
Rinaldo, and because their chirps were hardly in keeping with 
the delectable gardens of Armida, a number of flageolets behind 
the scenes made up the deficiency. Certainly, Gay fitted “ Let 
us take the road” to a tune from Rinaldo, but he made no use 
of the above material. Had he been parodying opera he would 
surely have done so. Gay’s intention seems to have been to 
create a British opera which could rival Italian opera in London, 
How well he succeeded may be judged from the fact that some 
wit declared that the Italian opera could be more truthfully 
described as The Beggar's Opera, since so few people went to 
hear it during the run of Gay’s work. If Gay can be praised for 
the excellence of the dialogue, seeming as unlaboured and effective 
in these days as it did then, he must have equal credit for fitting 
his songs so skilfully to the old tunes. Some have made the 
absurd suggestion that Dr. Pepusch was responsible for this. 
Imagine Pepusch, an academic German musician, with little 
knowledge of our popular music and still less of our language, 
combining so happily the rhythms of Gay’s verse with those 
exquisite melodies! Gay, a flautist of no little skill, as we know, 
was familiar with old English ballads, and, like Burns, he must 
have had the music in his mind before writing the words. The 
most Pepusch did was to supply a figured bass and a thinly 
harmonized overture. Arne afterwards elaborated this, and 
supplied accompaniments to the songs. If any musician is to 
have his name specially associated with Zhe Beggar's Opera, 
he will be Mr. Frederic Austin. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Austin’s accompaniments and the incidental -musiche has written 
for the Hammersmith production are of particular merit. They 
are completely in keeping with Gay’s work. Like the clothes 
of a well-bred man, they do not make one stare, yet they are 
all that they should be. Not that Mr. Austin scruples to intro- 
duce a touch of colour, so to speak, into the scheme. He uses 
major sevenths and ninths when it pleases him to do so. He 
has mercifully purged the score of those “ wobblings out” and 
Italianizings which the opera suffered after its first production, 
but, at the same time, he has completely preserved the eightecath- 
century atmosphere. This atmosphere does not depend upon 
the harpsichord and the viola d’amore at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith; it is as easily found. in his pianoforte arrangement 
of the score. Mr. Austin’s interludes have all the lightness and 
grace that Prior captured in another art. It is something which 
is not often done well in music. 

A more immediate concern, however, i3 the revised version of 
The Beggar's Opera which can now be seen at Hammersmith. 
In Mr. Austin’s first version of the opera about twenty airs were 
omitted and some of these are included in the new version. To 
m2ke room for them a scene has been added and a number of 


the songs we have already heard have been sacrificed. That 
to} J 

the change is good everyone will agree. At least one more 

pilgrimage to Hammersmith becomes a vital necessity. The 


new scene in Act III. shows the interior of Diana Trape’sgaming- 
house. There is a chorus for Macheath, Filch, and the Drury 
Lane women which more than compensates for losing “* In the 
days of my youth.” Also it is quite an excellent idea to let us 
see the Drury Lane women again. I always thought it a great 
defect of the first version that those charming creatures after 
their début in the Newgate tavern in Act II. made only a fleeting 
appearance in the last scene of all. Now we have them in a 
country dance and some clever miming, while Macheath and 
Filch sing a duet. Mrs. Lovat Fraser has designed the long, 
full cloaks worn in this scene. The clear, definite massing of 
colour is completely in key with the late Claude Lovat Fraser's 
designs for the rest of the opera, and that is saying much. Another 
change for the better is that “ Why, how now, Madam Flirt” is 
sung by two secondary characters instead of by Polly Peachum 
and Lucy Lockit. It would have been characteristic of neither 
Polly nor Lucy to let herself go as Molly Brazen and Sukey 
Tawdry do, and the song is the better for the very amusing 
tavern brawl in which the Drury Lane women attempt to 
separate the two quarrelsome hussies. Lucy Lockit has some 
excellent action in her new song, “ Thus when a good housewife 
sees a rat,” and altogether the revision is a success. May we 
hope that Mr. Playfair will eventually give us all of the original 
work that can possibly be used? There is, for instance, “ Since 
laws were made for every degree,” to the tune of “ Greensleeves,” 
which must some day find a place in the Hammersmith 
production. Cc. H, 
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THE LATE LORD STAMFORD.* 


We have received a Memoir of the late William Grey, ninth 
Earl of Stamford, which has been printed for private circulation. 
It is most capably written by an anonymous author, is well 
illustrated, and is excellently printed and bound. The most 
significant thing about this Memoir, as it seems to us, is that 
the life of the late Lord Stamford should be presented in this 
modest way as though there were not enough in his very various 
labours to call for public attention. Of course, we like and respect 
this manner of reminding the late Lord- Stamford’s many 
friends of his: admirable services, which were as quictly and 
humbly rendered as they are recorded in this book; but there 
is surely a happy signifieance’in the fact that a carecr given up, 
as his was, ungrudgingly to the service of others, should be taken 
for granted and seem to require no public tribute. It is, we mean, 
a fortunate thing for our country that there have been and still 
are such people labouring obscurely without asking for reward 
or recognition. It never occurred to Lord Stamford that he 
could use his hereditary position for any purpose except to 
serve the State. His right hand hardly knew what his left hand 
did. One fancies that he must himself have lost count of the 
number of philanthropic societies and public bodies to which he 
belonged. He had too many interests to specialize in any 
particular high directing work, but all his days were mapped out 
in self-imposed duties which, we may believe, left him with the 
supreme sense of satisfaction—the only reward he valued— 
that work that needed doing had been done. 

He did not succeed his cousin in the title till he was forty 
years old. He was educated at Bradfield, and at Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he was a scholar, and for several years he was 
Professor of Classics at Codrington College, Barbados. His 
interest in social improvement and his strong churchmanship 
were very early apparent ; in the schoolboy, the undergraduate; 
and the Professor of Classics, one is able to trace the man who, 
later in life, when his time was all his own, devoted the whole of 
his’ strength to committees. and social work: The Rev. W. 
Richmond, who was at school with him and remained his friend 
through life, recalls their first meeting :— 

“He came up to me, by the ‘ivy walls,’ as we were coming 
out of Sunday afternoon service, and, with that strange sweet 
shyness which I think he never quite lost, asked me to go out for 
a walk with him. . . . He was so good: gentle and strong and 
wise—tenderly and humorously wise—so considerate and candid 
and sincere. . . . I have known no man like him, no man who 
has so lived out his life, and of whom one would say as one says 
of him: ‘1 thank God not only for what he was to me, but for 
what he was.’ ” 

One of the greatest merits of Lord Stamford’s services, in our 
opinion, was that though he was always sympathetic he was 
never sloppy. Although filled with a passion to help he knew 
that the last way to help a man was to debase his character by 
taking away his independence and thus demoralizing him. He 
always refused to do that. He studied poverty by making 
himself personally acquainted with its causes, and it was 
natural, indeed inevitable, that he should accept enthusiastically 
the principles of the Charity Organization Society. Sir Cyril 
Jacksen, formerly Chairman of the London County Council, has 
described how Lord Stamford went to work :— 

* When I first went to the East End in the autumn of 1885, 
I found William Grey established as Almoner for Relief of Dis- 
tress for Emmanuel Mission, Ratcliff, and working very actively 
es Chairman of the local Senitary Aid Committee, and member 
of the local committee of the C.O.S. For the next two years I 
was in very constant contact with him, as I was doing similar 
work in the neighbouring district of Limehouse. At that time 
Sanitary Aid was very much in vogue, and much useful work 
was done by local volunteers who visited every house in their 
districts and called the attention of the local authorities to any 
sanitary defects. It was unpleasant work, for it consisted in 
Visiting the worst slums, inspecting lidless dustbins in backyards 
vnd examining the sinks, &c., to see if drains were properly 
trapped and any bad smelis were apparent. It required courage 
and tact. William Grey was just the man who would shrink 
from no disagreeable duty, and he was eminently qualified by his 
quiet and charming personality to win the complete confidence 
of the poor whom he visited. He was not fond of the committee 
work and preferred to be always among the people. Thus he 
took charge of a few C.O.8. pensioners and took them their 
weckly allowance, bringing into their houses the human sym- 
pathy which was so fully his gift and winning, as he was sure to 
do, their complete love and devotion.” 

The list of socicties to which Lord Stamford gave his services 
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occupies four and a-half pages of small print, and even so it 
does not include the local societies with which he was connected 
in Cheshire and Surrey. 

In the winter of 1893, a time of exceptional distress, Lord 
Stamford insisted in a speech on the principles which must 
always be kept in mind when schemes for reducing unemploy- 
ment are being brought forward:— 


“In some of the districts respectable working men held aloof 
from the employment given on account of the bad characters 
who came forward. Vestry work also competed with regular 
local trade. At Newington the local builders could not obtain 
labourers when vestry work was going on, and in Shoreditch 
men could not be got to unload barges at 10d. an hour. A man 
actually declined to try for a place worth 27s.:a week because he 
was afraid of losing his chance of three days’ work for the vestry. 
Worse than all, general expectations had been aroused that work 
must and would be provided by the State. As ono of the most 
earnest pioneer workers among the poor had said: ‘ People 
seem to think that the State is a mysterious and wealthy stranger, 
but, after all, it only turns out to be Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
just round the corner.’ The money, of course, did not come out 
of some Fortunatus’s purse, but out of the pockets of the rate- 
and taxpayers, those just above the margin of destitution feeling 
the burden with the greatest severity. Very little hope lay in 
the direction of State employment. Vestry employment had 
been tried and failed. Good Poor Law work and the growth of 
friendly societies had much reduced able-bodied pauperism, and 
the best way of dealing with any difficulty of this kind was by 
increased care in the administration of the Poor Law and by 
encouraging the growth of self-support among the poor them- 
selves. Those two agencies had within the century greatly 
raised the conditions of the poorer classes, and would continue 
to do so unless their salutary action was hindered by ill-advised 
interference. This provision of work by public bodies was a 
dangerous course to embark on. It might be supposed to be the 
object of public bodies to work as economically as possible with 
the ratepayers’ money ; but the doctrine now seemed to be that 
they should employ as many men as possible. In Shoreditch 
and Bethnal Green street-sweeping machines had been taken off 
and men put on at double expense, and a special 2d. rate in the 
£1 for relief work in Bethnal Green was tho result; and not 
only so, but great complaints wero made throughout the district 
that the roads were injured by the careless sweeping of these 
men and the frost getting in.” 


How topical it all‘sounds and yet how old it is! 

When Lord Stamford took up his residence at Dunham Massey 
Hall, in Cheshire, he described to his tenants his conception of 
the duties of a landlord :— 

** T feel I ought to speak, as much as I can, heart to heart, with 
you when I meet you on an occasion like this. There was one 
little sentence I thought of, when I first found it was my duty to 
address you. I met with it long ago. Ido not know who is the 
author, but it has always lingered in my memory. It is this : 
‘ To love and to labour is the sum of living.’ That is really what 
life comes to after all. Certainly life is not worth living without 
those two things. To labour without love would be a very 
dreary thing, and to love without embodying the love in act 
would be rather a superficial thing. That is the kind of principle 
which we want to work in, both to love and to labour: and 
during the time which is allotted to me, that is the spirit in 
which I hope to’'go on. When, in the time to come, I am called 
to seek adventures brave and new, I trust my son will have 
grown up, and that he will remember this meeting with you all, 
and that he will carry out in his life among you those ideas which 
I have endeavoured to outline inthis rough and simple manner.” 

Lord Stamford had no toleration for shirkers and it was 
characteristic of him that he regarded as factious the opposition 
to the principles of the National Service League. There was 
n0 hardship, he used to say, in making everybody qualify him- 
self to defend his country, whereas there was actual hardship 
under the existing system of voluntary military service, which 
was an undemocratic system of privilege—those could vote for 
war who did not mean to fight. Lord Stamford was also a 
deeply convinced Free Trader. 

The effect which was produced upon Englishmen of 
different ways of thinking by his unaffected devotion may 
be seen from some of the tributes in this Memoir. Sir Thomas 
Barlow writes: “I confess that I shall always look back 
upon him as one of the purest-minded and humblest and 
the truest people whom I have ever known.” Sir Michael Sadier 
writes: ‘It is not what he said that is unforgettable, but the 
spirit in which he always spoke, the way in which he thought of 
things and saw them, his almost silent influence upon those with 
whom he conversed. He was one who taught without any 
appearance of teaching.” And the late Mr. Will Crooks, who 
worked with Lord Stamford on the Metropolitan Asylums 

3oard, wrote: ‘‘ He had a quiet personality which, with some 
men and woman, would have meant a sitting still and be good 
kind of feeling. Not so with Lord Stamford, however... . 
Over 450 attendances at board and committee meetings and 
visits to institutions during that triennial period, in addition to 
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attending to his work as a guardian, form a striking testimony 
to the thoroughness which Lord Stamford brought to bear on 
all his public work.” 

No wonder Lord Stamford was nicknamed “ Good Will.” 





A NEW STUDY OF DOSTOYEVSKY.* 

Muir. Dostoyevsky’s study of her father makes strange 
reading, and tells the story of the great novelist from a curious 
point of view. For instance, the author attaches a fantastic 
importance to racial heredity, attributing a great many of the 
events of her father’s life to the fact that he was.a Lithuanian 
and not a true Russian by race, and therefore had a mixture 
of Norman blood in him. 

Fyodor Dostoyeysky’s father was an army doctor, the 
superintendent at a large State hospital in Moseow. They must 
have been an odd household—the mother very delicate, the 
father shutting himself up (as apparently is the habit of Lithua- 
nians) and mixing hardly at all in the society of Moscow. Every 
evening they formed a circle and in turn read aloud the works 
of Pushkin and passages from Russian history, or the children 
recited Russian poems they had learnt by heart. They were a 
large family, and Fyodor’s gentle, rather colourless mother, 
exhausted by the constant succession of babies, often had to lie in 
bed for days together. She died when Fyodor was still a boy. 
After the death of the mother the father took to drink, and while 
Dostoyevsky and his brother were at the School of Engineers a 
frightful tragedy happened. They had a country estate, 
and to this estate the father went down alone one summer :— 

‘My grandfather had always been very severe to his serfs. 
His drunkenness made him savage. One summer day he left 
his estate, Darovoye, to visit his other property, Tchermashnia, 
and never returned. He was found later half-way between the 
two, smothered under the cushions of his carriage. The coach- 
man had disappeared with the horses; several of the peasants 
of the village disappeared about the same time. When interro- 
gated by the court, other serfs of my grandfather admitted 
that the crime was one of vengeance.” 

The affair naturally made a profound impression upon the 
young writer. The next outstanding incident in Dostoyevsky’s 
career was the Petrachevsky conspiracy and his banishment to 
Siberia. The writer does full justice to this part of her story, 
quoting from the memoirs and other sources the various legends 


of how the illiterate moujiks—who did not know what a novel 
was—instinctively realized Dostoyevsky as some sort of 


The story of 


Maria 


r, and how they protected him. 


a prophet or sec 
first is a painful 


Dostoyevsky’s marriage one. 


got to know during his military service in Siberia. When he 
first knew the family the husband was still living, though very 
ill, and Maria Dmitrievna managed to keep in play a lover, 
her husband and Dostoyevsky, whom she had already picked 
out as her next husband. She systematically deceived Dos- 
toyevsky, spending the night before her marriage to him 
with her lover. Her history was a curious one, for she was the 
daughter of one of Napoleon’s Mamelukes who had married a 
girl of good family from the Caspian. By some freak Maria 
I'mitrieyna was entirely Russian in type, but her son by the 
first marriage, Paul, was almost a mulatto; this, however, was 
not apparent at the time of the marriage with Dostoyevsky, 
id it was not till several years afterwards that Dostoyevsky 


ret 


and i 
discovered either his wife’s African origin or the fact that she 
had deceived him from the very beginning of their acquaintance. 
From the time of this wretched first marriage till in later life 
he met Mile. Dostoyevsky’s mother Dostoyevsky’s existence 

one of extraordinary gloom and discomfort. He 
beginning to make a name, but was very unbusinesslike in his 
arrangements with publishers and so forth. A host of relations 
St and preyed vpoh him, and he lived in a perpetual 


round of anticipating money due to him for novels and of having 


was 
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to write against time. 

At last, when he was about forty-five, and two or three years 
after the death of his first wife, things reached a climax. He 
had, contrary to Russian custom, mace himself responsible for 
the debts of his favourite elder brother who had died and, 
yielding to the clamour of these creditors, had made a bargain 
with an iniquitous publisher. If he did not finish. a nove!— 
The Gambler—by a certain date, he was to forfeit his entire 
royalties and copyright on a complete edition of his works as they 
then existed, and these extant works then became the property 
* Fy dor D stoye usky :@ Study. by Aimee Dostoyevsky, London :. Heine- 
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of the iniquitous Stellovsky. Poor Dostoyevsky, at-his wit’s end, 
accepted the terms, and worked day and night upon The Gambler, 
until at last his sight became affected. An oculist warned him 
that he would go blind—it was the beginning of October and 
the pound of flesh was due on November Ist. The oculist 
suggested that he should employ a stenographer, but where to 
find one? At this time shorthand was a new art in Russia. 
A class had been recently started, but the pupils had been 
dispersed on their summer holiday and had come back, their 
teacher said, having forgotten the little they had learnt. There 
was only one of them who was proficient. She was.a young 
girl, well born and from a very strict family, who had taken 
up shorthand as a pastime, and it was very doubtful if she 
would be allowed to work, and especially for a man. In the end, 
Anna was allowed to work for Dostoyevsky, and the novel was 
triumphantly finished and the wicked publisher discomfited. 
It was with this good comrade that Dostoyevsky at last found 
happiness, though his relations and hers saw to it that the early 
part of their married life was by no means without incident. 

The account—even though we suspect rose-coloured spectacles 
—of these last fourteen years of happy married life, clouded only 
by Dostoyevsky’s ill-health, will reconcile the reader to what 
would otherwise be a story of predominating gloom. 

Mile, Dostoyevsky holds out hopes of the forthcoming publica- 
tion of her mother’s memoirs, which will give in more detail some 
incidents in the married life of this remarkable couple. The 
who like the present writer have fallen under the spell of Mlle. 


Dostoyevsky’s study will greatly look forward to the book. 





SIR 


EDWARD FRY.* 
Miss Fry's memoir of her father, which is, in fact, an autobio- 
graphy interspersed with notes and comments, is one of the 
most stimulating books that we have read for a long time past. 
In an age when opportunism is the fashionable creed, it is refresh- 
ing to follow the career of a man of inflexible honesty, who 
formulated definite principles for himself and resclutely adhered 
to them. No doubt Sir Edward Fry found it easier to uphold 
his stern moral code in the profession of the law than he would 
have done if he had entered the political arena, where compromise 
is sometimes required of the best and wisest of men. But even 
at the Bar and on the Bench he was regarded as exceptional 
in his scrupulous integrity and his passionate desire for truth 
and justice. He was no mere popular than Aristides, but he 
was, at any rate, universally respected and trusted, even by 
those wlio disagreed with him. The word of an Englishman 
has long been the proverbial equivalent, in Southern countries, 
of a binding contract. Sir Edward Fry practised the virtue 
on which we pride ourselves most of all. 

He came of a good old West Country stock. His family 
had been Quakers since Zephaniah Fry, from whom he was 
seventh in descent, was converted by George Fox. He was 
born in November, 1827, at Bristol, in a house adjoining the 
cocoa factory belonging to his father and uncles. He recollected 
seeing the fires caused by the Reform Bill riots in 1831. He 
left school at fifteen and dabbled in business, but his heart was 
in his private studies, which included zoology and anatomy. 
In 1848, after a visit to Germany, he made up his mind to go 
to the Bar and entered himself at University College, London, 
where he read Aristotle with Arthur Hugh Clough. He lived 
for some years with Walter Bagehot, until he was called to the 
Bar and took chambers in Lincoln’s Inn in 1854. Like many 
barristers, especially on the Chancery side, he had to wait for 
briefs, but he occupied himself with writing his well-known 
Specific Performance of Contracts and some Essays on the Accord- 
ance of Christianity with the Nature of Men which were the 
outcome of his keen interest in religion and natural science. 
His considered views on his profession may be noted. He 
brushed aside the specious objection that “* counsel ought never 
to accept a brief on what appears to him to be the wreng side,” 
for the reason that “in cases which depend on evidence there 
is practically no means of judging which is the right side until 
the case has been heard.” Gradually his practice increased. 
He was married in 1859 to a sister of Thomas Hodgkin and 
settled at Highgate. He took silk in 1869 and was raised to 
the Bench in 1877. He was the first Chancery judge who had 
had to go on circuit, and the criminal business was quite new and 
at first very distasteful to him. His longest and most interesting 
’ 1918. By 
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Chancery case was concerned with the early telephone patents 
of Bell and Edison. In 1883 he was promoted to be a Lord 
Justice of Appeal. 

“In some ways I felt the change a pleasant one: in others 
T felt it a loss. It was a great gain to be able to discuss points 
of controversy with colleagues, but it was a new burden to have 
to try to convince them of the accuracy of my own view, and 
to have to decide when I could yield to their judgment in a 
matter. I knew that I had the character of being rather un- 
yielding and not infrequently I was in a minority of one.” 
When his fifteen years of service on the Bench ended in 1892, he 
resigned and went to live at Failand, near Bristol. He wanted 
to travel and to devote himself to literature and natural history 
in the quiet of the countryside. 

It was fated, however, that he was not to enjoy much repose. 
He was called upon to undertake a good deal of county business, 
and then successive Governments contracted the habit of nomi- 
nating him for difficult arbitrations, committees and conferences, 
which are duly described, often in hisown words. He attempted 
vainly to act as a conciliator in 1898 in one of the innumerable 
disputes which have afflicted the South Wales coal trade. But 
as a rule he was remarkably successful, because he was known 
to be an honest and impartial man. He had worked hard to 
assuage the bitter controversies within the University of London, 
and in 1903-5 he helped to draft the charters for the new Northern 
Universities which are doing so much for higher education. He 
took an active part in founding the Bribery and Secret Com- 
mission Prevention League which endeavours to enforce the 
Act of 1906, itself the cutcome of Sir Edward Fry's vigorous 
speeches and letters drawing attention to a widespread and 
Jamentable evil. In 1902 he was nominated on 2 commission 
to arbitrate between the United States and Mexico over certain 
religious endowments in California, and in 19C4-5 he took part 
in a commission to inquire into the Dogger Bank incident, 
where Russian warships fired on our harmless fishermen. In 
1907, when he was in his eightieth year, he was appointed first 
British delegate at the second Hague Conference, where, it 
wi!l be remembered, Germany frustrated all our efforts to 
reduce armaments and lessen the horrors of war. Two years 
later he went again to The Hague to adjust a dispute between 
France and Germany arising out of an incident at Casablanca. 
Sir Edward Fry's closing years were saddened by the War, 
but he lived to see victory within our grasp. Miss Fry rightly 
gives much space to her father’s views on religion, cn scientific 
theory, and on law and life. But the book is completed within 
a moderate compass, and one could wish for more rather than for 
less. On every page of it we are impressed with the fine character 
of the man, with his unswerving rectitude, his even temper and 
his charity. Sir Edward Fry deserves to be remembered. 
We need a few men like him in these days. 





QUEENS COLLEGE, OXFORD.* 
Thx venerable Provost of Queen’s has at last published the 
elaborate history of his College cn which he has been known 
to be working for many years past. It is not easy to read 
because it is as formidably documented as the “ Delphin” 
elassics or the old editions of the Code, but it abounds in new 
details and wi!l be warmly welcomed by all who are interested 
in Oxford's rise and slow evolution. Queen’s stands sixth in 
order of seniority among the colleges. University, Balliol and 
Merten date from the second half of the thirteenth century. 
Exeter (1314), Oriel (1526), Queen’s (1341), and New College 
(1379) are the four fourteenth-century foundations. The founder 
of Queen’s was a Cumberland man, Robert de Eglesfield, who 
became chaplain to Edward IIL’s young queen, Philippa of 
Hainault, and induced her to take a lively interest in the new 
college. The “ Hall of the Queen’s Scholars ” received the royal 
approval by letters patent in 1341 and, at the instance of the 
Queen, the foundation was confirmed by the Pope in 1342. 
Two years later Edward gave the College the wardenship of 
St. Julian’s Hospital (Godshouse) at Southampton—a wealthy 
foundation whose income far exceeded the needs of the pensioners 
who were sheltered in the hospital—and the lands of this trust 
still form the most valuable of the College properties. Robert 
de Eglesfield gave the College its site and some lands in Cumber- 
land. He drew up the first statutes, giving the patronage to 
the Queen-Consort and providing that students from Cumberland 
and Westmorland should have a preference in elections to 
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Fellowships. As the first Provost, Richard de Retteford, proved 
unsatisfactory, the founder assumed the cffice and retained it 
till his death in 1349. The College loving-cup, a buffalo-horn 
mounted in silver gilt with an eagle on the cover, is supposed, 
on fairly good authority, to have been given by the founder, 
The antiquity of Oxford is pleasantly illustrated by the 
fact that Queen's found it expedient in 1364 to secure, 
from the Pope at Avignon, approval of a compromise with 
the vicar of the adjacent church of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, 
and that a payment per head of the members of the College 
is still made, by virtue of that agreement, to the vicar of 
the parish. 

Dr. Magrath has not been able to throw a clear light on 
Wyclif’s connexion with Queen’s, for lack of material. He 
shows, however, that Wyclif had a lodging in the College at 
intervals between 1363 and 1381, that his disciple Nicholas 
Hereford, who helped in translating the Bible into English, 
was a Fellow from 1369 to 1375, and that other Fellows had 
been at Balliol with Wyclif. The Wyclifite movement was 
so strong in the University that Queen's especially, with its 
North-country associations, could not have been unaffected. 
The tradition that Henry V., as a prince, studied for a short 
time at Queen’s is not confirmed, but is not contradicted. 
Throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Queen's 
pursued the even tenor of its way—a small and poor College. 
One of its most notable Provosts before the Reformation was 
Christopher Bainbrigg (1496-1508), who became Archbishop of 
York and Cardinal. While he was serving at Rome in 1514 as 
Ambassador for Henry VIII. he was poisoned by a fellow- 
prelate, the Bishop of Worcester, whe, we must hasten to add, 
was not an Englishman, but an Italian whom Bainbrigg sus- 
pected of disloyalty. After the Reformation Queen’s came into 
possession of the neighbouring St. Edmund Hall, of which it 
still nominates the Principal. Dr. Magrath recalls in cach 
period the names of the more prominent Queen’s men. Under 
Elizabeth these included the luckless Sir Thomas Overbury 
and that Lord de la Warr who was the first Governor of Virginia: 
Charles I.’s devoted servant, Edward Nicholas, was at Queen’s ; 
so, too, was that shrewd politician of the Restoration, Sir Joseph 
Williamson, who was one of the chief benefactors of the College. 
When Oxford was besieged in the Civil War, it was a young 
bachelor- of Queen’s, Richard Rawlinson, who planned the 
fortifications and was awarded a Master’s degree for doing so. 
Rushworth and Edmund Halley, the astronomer, were also at 
the College. 

The Provost’s account of the rebuilding is precise, though 
less complete than we had hoped, for lack of evidence. The 
whole College was rebuilt in the half-century following the 
Revolution of 1688. Wren had a hand in the designs, but his 
pupil, Hawksmoor, seems to have done most of the work, begin- 
ning with the library and going on with the hall and chapel. 
There was a time when Ruskin’s denunciations of classical 
architecture blinded men to the vigour and charm of Queen's. 
Nowadays, perhaps, the pendulum has swung too far the other 
way, and the High Street front of Queen’s, at which their fathers 
smiled, is adored to excess by the modern undergraduates with 
a taste for building. The excellent photographs given by Dr. 
Magrath enable readers to form their own opinion. It may be 
noted that the queer little “open temple’ over the main gate 
is unquestionably Hawksmoor’s design, and that the statue of 
George IT.’s Queen Caroline therein enshrined was the work of 
Henry Cheere. The Queen, remembered because she had the 
good sense to support Walpole, gave £2,000 to the rebuilding 
fund. The Northern counties raised a still larger sum by sub- 
scription—a precedent which the Oxford authorities might have 
recalled before they decided of late to appeal for aid from the 
Government. Dr. Magrath tells us that Joseph Addison entered 
at Queen’s before he went on to Magdalen as a Demy, that 
Jeremy Bentham was at the College from 1760, and that the 
redoubtable Jeffrey was there a generation later. In the age 
of reform the future Archbishop Thomson was Provost (1855-62) 
and smoothed the transition from the old ways to the new. ‘To 
Thomson succeeded William Jackson, and to him the present 
venerable head, who was elected to the office in 1878. Dr. 
Magrath, who has seen the College grow mightily in numbers 
and influence, takes a proper pride in the athletic record as well 
as in the War services of Queen’s men. He gives in an appendix 
a precise and diverting account of the old customs which are 
still observed. The collegians are still summoned to dinner 
by a trumpet call, as the founder ordained in the fourteenth 
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century. The order of sitting at the high table was not modified 
till 1865. 


“On the first of 
distributes among 


January, when dinner is over, tho Bursar 
the guests needles threaded with black, 
blue and red silk. The first are given to Theologians, the second 
to Legists and Medical Graduates, and the last to Artists. As 
he gives the necdle and thread to each he says: ‘Take this 
and be thrifty "—i.e., be prosperous and thrive. The custom 
took its origin in a play on the founder’s name, Eglesfield being 
translated into ‘ Aiguilles et fils,’ needles and threads.” 

The ceremony of bringing in the Boar’s Head at the Christmas 
dinner is fully described. The silver basin containing the head 
—which weighs from seventy to ninety pounds—was given by 
Williamson in 1668. Dr. Magrath can throw no new light on 
the legendary Queen’s scholar natned Copcot, who was wandering 
in the forest of Shotover, reading Aristotle, when a wild boar 
attacked him. ‘‘ He rammed his book down the throat of the 
animal, saying ‘Graecum est,’ and the boar expired.” It is 
a pleasingly ambiguous story. 





ART BOOKS.* 

Spurrous antiques are naturally divided into two classes, 
First come the works of clever forgers made to deceive. These 
have been fabricated in Italy ever since the wealthy Roman 
nobles started collecting. The tricks are endless and of infinite 
ingenuity. Truly does Signor Nobili! say that to do justice to 
them would require the pen of Moliére. Here is one of the 
many methods. In Italy, before a picture of importance can 
be exported official sanction has to be obtained. A dealer sells 
a Botticelli to a rich American and goes to the office to get the 
picture’s passport. There would be no chance of getting it if 
the work were genuine, so the dealer then proves by photographs 
that the picture is really by the inferior Botticini, to which a 
few manncrisms of Botticelli have been cleverly added. The 
ofticials are satisfied as Italy has been protected and, incidentally, 
the Egyptians have been spoiled. Much moro interesting are 
the works of the second category, produced by a few extra- 
ordinarily talented artists who work quite openly in the style 
of old masters, and who sell their works honestly as modern. 
The dealers buy these works for modest sums, and retail them 
at huge prices as masterpieces of the Renaissance. Three 
names stand out prominently of Florentine sculptors—Bas- 
tianini, Natali and Zampini. Works by the two former were 
bought by the Louvre from dealers as by Donatello and Ver- 
rocehio, while in the same way Munich honoured Zampini. 
There are painters, too, who honestly produce and sell works 
as by themselves which connoisseurs insist on acquiring under 
the names of great masters. Why if these artists have such 
perfect skill cannot they produce original things ? Apparently 
there comes to the making of a great work two qualities, technical 
skill and imagination, and the former may exist without the 
latter. Anyone who buys antiques even in the most modest 
way would do well to read this delightfully written book. 

Mr. Marquand, in adding another volume? to his studies of 
that wonderful series of Florentine works of art which the 
world hitherto has been contented to mass together as “ della 
Robbia,” has succeeded in disentangling Benedetto and Santi 
Buglioni, who worked together at the beginning of the cinquecento 
at the same time as Giovanni, the successor of the great Andrea 
and greater Luca della Robbia. The later workers, as facility 
increased, became more complex in their designs, and were 
inclined to become too pictorial. At the same time, their 
wonderful sense of decoration enabled them to produce an 
enormous amount of beautiful work of the nature of coats-of- 
arms, pilasters and frames, even if the figures are not on a level 
with the earlier masters Luca and Andrea for beauty and 
grandeur. It seems, from the documents Mr. Marquand pub- 
lishes, that it is most likely that the great series at the hospital 
at Pistoia is the work of Santi Buglioni, and not as sometimes 
supposed of Giovanni della Robbia. These realistic reliefs of 
works of mercy are some of the last work of Santi, and the two 
compositions which close the series are executed in a different 
medium and by a later hand. Santi died in 1576, and this art, 
which had flourished for nearly 150 years, drew to its end. 
Perhaps no other form of work was so specially Florentine and 
belonged socompletely to thatcity. Here, it seems, was the final 
flowering of the Etruscan workers in clay. 

Mr. McLure Hamilton painted many famous, and generally 


* (1) The Gentle Art of Faking. 


By R. Nebili. London: Seeley, Service. 


(21s.] (2) Benedetto and Santi Buglioni. By Allan Marquand. Princeton : 
University Press; Loadon: Oxford University Prese. ($8.]—-+(3) Men J 
have Paved. By J. Mecuro liamilton, Loudem; Fisher Unwin. — [30s.] 





unwilling, men, and here* he gives us not only reproductions 
of his works but accounts of his sitters. The artist not 
unnaturally looks upon the world as chiefly material for his work, 
and here the portraitist exclaims, when he was unable to get 
Leo XIII. as a sitter: ‘‘ Rome had no further interest for me,” 
which is perhaps pushing things to extremes. At any rate, the 
Vatican officials behaved in a more gentlemanly way than did 
Bismarck, who, when he was asked to sit, covered the American 
artist with violent abuse. Mr. Hamilton at first held his head 
high, bowed, and left the presence, but returned to lunch at the 
request of a secretary and afterwards made a sketch as Bismarck 
read the newspaper. There is a most entertaining and 
characteristic account of the painting of Herbert Spencer, the 
vanity of the man and his absurd pronouncements on art, 
when he denounced the “old masters with more than usual 
bitterness ” because they never made reflections in their shadows, 
altogether a judgment worthy of Spencer’s pronouncement that 
Mozart was inferior to Meyerbeer. Mr. Hamilton evidently has 
a keen insight into the characters of his sitters, but whether he 
is able to express it in his painting is another matter; some of 
the portraits, Leighton and Watts for instance, are not specially 
characteristic of the two men. Three of the many portraits 
of Mr. Gladstone are here reproduced, and these probably show 
the artist at his best. 





HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY.* 

THESE essays are characterized by a philosophical temper 
seldom found in writers who touch, directly cr indirectly, on 
religion, a subject which has a strange power of calling our 
intellectual as well as our morallimitations into prominence; and 
the questions discussed in them are of real rather than of merely 
controversial interest. What, e.g., is meant by ‘ Western” 
civilization 2? How did Christianity compare with the “ floating, 
ill-defined body of belief’ known as Hellenistic theology ? 
Is Progress a fact or an aspiration? What part is played by 
symbolism in current eschatclogy ? What account is to be 
given of the element of miracle in historical Christianity ? What 
are the prospects of Christianity in the modern world ?—these 
are living issues which present themselves to the mind of our 
generation, and Mr. Bevan discusses them in a living way, 
He lays stress on the older nature cults, not yet extinct, which 
underlay the official worship of the Greeks. These were ignored 
in classical literature, as occultism—‘the obscene supernatural,” 
as Professor Santayana calls it—is, or at least was, in our 
own. But 

‘all the time . . . there was a substratum of primitive super- 
stition, of unsatisfied religious cravings, breaking out in wild or 
grotesque ways, which it was not ‘ the thing’ to touch on more 
than very slightly in literature. It is probable that there were 
various animal or semi-animal deities worshipped among the 
Greeks at the time that the Homeric poems were composed, 
but Homer knows nothing of any gods but human ones. Primi- 
tive rites, again, intended to propitiate the ghosts dwelling in 
old graves, Homer knew of and ignored.” 

To this Night-side of Nature were added the terrors of astrology ; 
the superstitions connected with the stars obsessed the Old World. 
The fear of these World-Rulers—in particular of the Sun, tho 
Moon, and the Five Planets—lay heavy upon it ; the mysterious 

’ ~ , A ~ 

* Seven ’’ held humanity in the mechanism of an iron necessity, 
which fixed its destinies irrespective of efforts, prayers and 
tears. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of 
men as being ‘‘through the fear of death all their lifetime 
subject to bondage’’; and another apostolic writer describes 
Christ as having “ brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel.” This sense of deliverance may be added to Gibbon’s 
Five Causes. ‘* We have never been thoroughly frightened ; the 
ancient world was frightened”: it is important to realize this 
difference between the two. 

In the last essay, “ Christianity in the Medern World,” it is 
argued that the questions at present in dispute between religion 
and its opponents ere philosophical rather than historical or 
scientific. ‘The restatement of dectrine has gene further than 
is generally realized, and the beliefs retained 
‘relate to a region where neither Natural Science nor History, 
but only Philosophy can exercise control. Whether the Ultimate 
Ground of the Universe is a Personal Will is not a question 
which we can settle by an appeal to visible or tangible facts. 
Any hypothesis as to this Ultimate Ground—the Christian’s or 
the Agnostic’s—makes no difference to Physics or Chemistry, 
or Geology or Mathematics. The Christian belief, again, as to the 
significance of Jesus Christ rests upon certain value-judgments 
~* Hellenism and ‘Christianity. By Edwyn Bevan. London: George Allen 
and Unwin. (12s. 6d.j 
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which objective History can no more prove or disprove than 
it can prove or disprove the value of a picture or of a sonata.” 

The position indicated deserves attention, for it is on such 
lines as those here suggested that the Christological problems 
lately raised by liberal divines wil!, we may hope, be solved. 





ANNALS OF THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 

Tr late Sir Thomas Raleigh, at his death two years ago, left a 
compact and dispassionate survey of Scottish Church history, 
century by century, which is now published as Annals of the 
Church in Scotland (H. Milford. 21s. net). The sketch, which 
gives light without heat, may be commended especially to English 
readers ; the concise account of the eighteenth-century schisms— 
Seceders, Burghers, and Anti-burghers—is particularly good. 
Prefixed to the book are: some interesting autobiographical 
notes, with reminiscences of Raleigh by Sir Harry R. Reichel. 
The authcr was the son of a chartered accountant in Edinburgh, 
where he was born in 1850. He was educated at Edinburgh and 
then at Balliol, where he was a contemporary of Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Milner. He was elected to an Ail Souls Fellowship in 1876 
and went to the Bar. He stood for South Edinburgh as a Liberal 
in 1885 but was beaten; as a Unionist he almost won West 
Edinburgh three years later. He returned to Balliol as a law 
tutor in 1889. He was appointed Registrar of the Privy Council 
in 1896, and later spent five years in India as Legislative Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council (1899-1904). He formed a high opinion 
of Lord Curzon’s powers of work, and added :— 

“Though he adheres to the Conservative Party, Curzon is a 

Radical by temperament. He expects to find abuses in old 
institutions and is fond of suggesting changes. He sweeps the 
officials out of his way when they object to anything which is 
for the good of the people. Lord Salisbury taught him to dislike 
law and to distrust lawyers. In a case where he suspects mis- 
conduct, his impulse is to descend on the accused person at once, 
without giving him the benefit of any doubt. He is sensitive 
to criticism, especially newspaper criticism.” 
In his reminiscences Sir Harry Reichel speaks of Raleigh as the 
ablest man at All Souls, and adds :—** It was strange that a 
mind of such calibre should have been hampered through life 
by a certain self-distrust, which sometimes seemed to arrest 
action at a critical moment, and which concealed largely from 
the outside world, and perhaps from himself, the real greatness 
of the man.” He quotes one or two of Raleigh’s sayings. ‘* Asked 
whether a certain College contemporary was an orthodox Jew: 
*T can’t say whether he is a good Jew, but at all events he is free 
from any taint of Christianity.’ ” 





THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN EUROPE. 
Dr. Hapen Guest defines his new book, The Siruggle for Power 
in Europe, 1917-1921 (Hodder and Stoughton, 16s. net), as 
“an outline economic and political survey of the Central States 
and Russia.” It is a curious blend of sober fact and Socialist 
rhetoric. The author honestly records what he saw in Russia, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and elsewhere last year or the year 
before, and then tries, as it were, to reconcile the truth with the 
fantastic misconceptions current among the doctrinaires of the 
Labour Party to which he belongs. Thus he shows that Poland, 
which Labour politicians are never tired of abusing, is a demo- 
cracy struggling not without success to set up a civilized govern- 
ment. He testifies to the good sense and efficiency of the 
Czech administration. He describes at some length the 
unscrupulous despotism of the Bolsheviks and illustrates their 
hopeless incapacity from the wretched state of Astrakhan in 
June, 1920. Yet, as if fearing lest his fellow-partisans should 
resent his exposure of Lenin and Trotsky, he is careful to speak 
of their “ profoundly interesting experiment” and to declare 
that they are ‘‘ much more closely in touch with human realities 
than any in the old Tsardom,” and that their violent atheism 
is ‘‘a religion of courage and of strength.” ‘The truth is that 
under the Tsars Russia had peace, order and fair prosperity, 
while under her new tyrants she has poverty, famine and chaos. 
Dr. Haden Guest admits on one page that it was not the Allies 
but the Slavs and Magyars who broke up the Hapsburg Empire 
and left Vienna stranded, but that does not prevent him on 
other pages from insinuating that the Allied statesmen were 
somehow responsible for the privations that many Viennese 
have had to endure. The book is spoiled by the incessant 


repetition of Labour Party phrases, which mean little or nothing, 
and yet the chapters in which Dr. Haden Guest is describing 
what he saw and heard are worth reading. 


His insistence on 





the need for trained men and women to serve as leaders in 
politics and industry is noteworthy. His deliberate confusion 
of the terms “‘ democracy ” and “ Socialism ” is to be regretted, 
England, France, America are unquestionably democracies, 
but they are not favourable to Socialism. 





« PHILOLOGICA.” 
LEARNED societies—except in America—have been so terribly 
hard hit by the heavy increase in the cost of printing that it 
seemed for a time as if they would have to suspend their activities 
and wait for happier days. We are glad, therefore, to find that 
the Philological Society, an old and valuable institution, has 
devised means of overcoming the difficulty and has started a 
new periodical, Philologica, in which to publish the contribu- 
tions of its members. Philologica is edited jointly by Dr. 
Baudis, who holds a chair at Prague University, and Mr. L. (, 
Wharton, and it is printed—with great care and taste—in 
Prague. The low exchange with Czecho-Slovakia thus benefits 
philological science here and elsewhere. The journal appeals, 
of course, only to scholars. Mr. Alan H. Gardiner leads off 
with a paper on “ The Relative Form in Egyptian in the Light 
of Comparative Syntax,” M. Meillet writes on certain forms of 
the Latin perfect tense, Dr. Baudis contributes ‘* Remarks on 
the Welsh Verb,” Mr. H. J. Rose deals with “ Logical and 
Rhetorical Emphasis in the Ciceronian Sentence,’ and other 
writers treat of Arabic, Nepali, Lydian, and the carly language 
of the Italian Alpine vall.ys known as Lepontian. The journal 
may be purchased separately for ten shillings, but is issued to 








the members of the Philological Society, who subscribe a guinea 
a year. The honorary secretary of the society is Mr. L. C. 
Wharton, at 31 Greville Road, N.W. 6. 
FICTION. 
THE LEGENDS OF SMOKEOVER.* 
Tue first thing that will strike the reader about Mr. Jacks’ 
Legends of Smokeover is probably the charming urbanity of the 


book. It is a piece of work very difficult to classify, being 

: g 
neither a philosophical treatise, nor quite a series of parables, nor 
quite a novel, though it contains elements from all these kinds :— 

“The city of Smokeover is renowned for size, momentum and 
obscurity. It contains a million inhabitants, not counting those 
in the cemeteries, who, though they have no votes, are still 
potent in the common life. There are ninety miles of electric 
tramways, two thousand public-houses, four hundred schools, 
three hundred places of worship, five garden suburbs, two square 

I I g 1 
miles of slums, a municipal Art Gallery, a branch of the Society 
for Ethical Culture, a racecourse, three prisons, a university, a 

I . 

crematorium, and a sewage system which is the wonder of the 
world. . . The water, brought from a great distance, is 
pure and abundant, but the light is dim and the air charged 
with the products of combustion.” 

Such are the surroundings in which the incidents of the book 
are set. They concern the doings of a group of people after 
the War: there is the fantastic, highly mystical betting man, who 
has a vast organization for giving the odds on every conceivable 
public or private event; there is the President of the Ethical 
Society, who has lost three sons in the War, and is a profiteer on 
an immense scale in spite of himself ; there is the nebulous wife 
of the mystical betting man—a being of not quite human beauty 
and virtue; there is the capable high school mistress with a 
profound understanding of human nature and a faculty for 
writing mystical plays. 

Like most attempts to express notions from the upper layers 
of metaphysical or psychical ideas, the book is finally rather 
baffling—arguments are stated rather than conclusions drawn, 
though, of course, it would be unfair to condemn the book 
because its ‘‘ message *’ cannot be compressed into a sentence. 
Among the questions that are asked are: What is a just and 
rational man to do with riches when he has got them ? Is it 
possible to find an improved theory of government, human 
nature being as it is? Is government what is wanted at all ? 
What is education? What is internationalism ? What is 
patriotism ? Which of the excellent general principles which 
have been enunciated by philosophers from time to time can 
really be applied in the world—some of them, such as loving 
“mankind,” being virtually inapplicable? How are we to control 
or alternatively to face and admit the part played by chance in 
human affairs ? . 

Typical of the book’s whimsical playing with ideas is the 


‘ , 


* The Legends of Smokeover. By L. P. Jacks. London: Hodder and ‘Stoughton, 
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conversation near the end between Rumbelow, the philosophic 
bookmaker, and the Oxford professor of metaphysics, who is 
also a V.C. :— 

“*T strongly suspect,’ said Rumbelow, ‘that the: origin of 
this delusion about power, which infects the whole of our civi- 
lization, lies in ideas about the government of the universe. 
My experience as a gambler has convinced me that the universe 
is not governed at all. Not that I am any more of an unbeliever 
than youare. . . . A year’s experience in our office would 
convince any sane man that the relation of the Spirit to the 
world is that of a loyer to his beloved, or of a creative artist 
to a wild mass of unpromising material out of which he is per- 
petually evoking, by a divine and loving art, the most surprising 
and beautiful combinations.’ ’ 

It is curious, he goes on, that the idea that the relation of the 
Spirit to the universe is that of ruling it should have grown up 
especially in religion, for it is clearly a notion not the least 
appropriate to a civilized, but only to a war-making State. 
And, puts in Ripplemark, the Professor, who knows how much 
even we take for granted the necessity of this relation of ruler 
and ruled? Supposing in the matter of the practical running 
of the country—parliament, the law and so on—we were working 
along entirely wrong lines, acting on a preconceived notion :— 
‘You know 

the Professor. 

‘It is admirable,’ said Rumbelow, 
the constitution of our Firm.’ 


the constitution of my University ?’ asked 


‘and almost identical with 


‘Well, there you have the two ideas of ‘ teaching” and 
“ruling.” But observe, Rumbelow, the order in which they 
stand. ‘‘ Teaching” is primary, “ruling” is secondary. That 


is to say, we teach, not in order to bolster up a system of Uni- 
versity discipline, but we apply discipline only so far as is needed 
to promote the ends of teaching. How does that strike you 
as 2 model for the constitution of human society in general ? ’ 

* Unquestionably the true model,’ said Rumbelow ; * govern- 
ment a department of education instead of education a depart- 


ment of government. A _ thoroughly sportsmanlike arrange- 
ment.’ 
‘And yet,’ said the Professor, ‘when I mooted the idea in 


our sporting University the Dons were amazed, I was called a 
Bolshevist and the hint given me that I ought to resign. But 
let that pass, and grasp the principle—that the function of the 
best towards what is not the best is, not to rule, but to teach it ; 
the superiority of one man or group over others conferring no 
right to order inferiors about, but an obligation to raise them 
to its own level.’ ”’ 

We trust that other philosophers will read Professor Jacks’ 
book and will consider his methods when they next desire to 
enunciate their views. It is so easy to take up the obvious 
superior attitude to this type of work and to class it as “ Told 
to the Children.” But in the end, as Professor Jacks himself 
remarks, the applications of the principles of the philosophers 
depend upon people whose primary business is 
not philosophy. Consider what this involves. -Push this 
notion. a little further and we can say that since philosophers 
must eat and live in houses and submit themselves to the laws, 
and since we are all to some extent the creatures of environment, 
then the nature of philosophers, and consequently of the systems 
which they enunciate, in the end depends upon the “lay” 
public. And this is the reason why Philosophy should be 
always trying to present her findings or her conjectures in such 
a form that they can be easily apprehended and applied, and 
why she should never forget that a book like Smokeover may aid 
the progress of philosophic reasoning more than a profounder 
- atise which is made inaccessible by the technicality of its 
anguage, 


must 


Novets.—Greensea Island. By Victor Bridges. 
net.)—A story of buried treasure, 
which, however, is on an island in England. This does not 
make the search for it any the less perilous, and, once the 
preliminaries of the story are over, the hero is in danger of 
his life in the course of almost every chapter. The Necklace 
of rae By Louise Gerard. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The heroine of this novel is the ward of two Sel adventurers 
who, though of noble birth, are in reality swell mobsmen. It 
is the mission of the hero to rescue her from their clutches, 
and this, after many adventures, he successfully 
The complete blindness of the heroine in the first part of the 
ng to the reader and does not seem 
essential to the course of the story. The young lady is quite 
sufficiently helpless without this physical disability. What 
Mr. Desmond. By C. Nina Boyle. (George Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Desmond’s disappearance was 
but his reappearance and the resultant avalanche 
which overwhelm the unsuspecting 


OTHER 
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achieves. 


book is not very convinci 
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strange enough, 


of terrible disclosures 





Desmond family outrage all the laws of probability and, inci- 
dentally, many of those of art. The Valley of Paradise. 
By Alfred Gordon Bennett. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Yet another story of wild adventures in the South Seas. The 
book bears all the marks of inexperience; it is disconnected, 
often incoherent, the dialogue is weak, and the purple patches 
are so much too purple that they appear to have nothing to 
do with the surrounding country. At the same time it, is never 
dull, and the author may easily go farther than this. 








POETS AND POETRY. 





PUNCH: THE IMMORTAL LIAR.* 
Punch : the Immortal Liar is a long, blank verse poem with an 
account, from various points of view, of a creature.who is half 
Punchinello of the Commedia dell’ Arte and half the anglicized Punch 
of the Punch and Judy show. It is never quite clear whether 
Punch is mortal or devil's spawn, whether his soul is sold to the 
evil one or if he is only a transcendent liar. The poem has 
several defects. In the first place, it is bathed all through in 
the somewhat lurid light of a rather unpleasant kind of lust. 
True, the intention is satiric, but the reader will get a little tired 
of Punch’s lewdness, The second fault is that the blank verse 
is a little meandering: it is seldom quite crisp, there is not 
enough light and shade in it; it never sinks below a level 
of decided competence, but, on the other hand, it never soars. 
Here is a specimen of it. Dark-eyed Polly Prim has been 
driving Punch nearly frantic with her enchantments ; having 
played upon his nerves, she always withdraws at the last moment, 
ringing her heartless, sinister tunes upon the darker current 
of his blood. He dreams of her :— 
** The throbbing music she so played upon him 
Grew, in his dream, to a beauty past all bearing ! 
A bright and baleful light in shafts from heaven 
Slanted upon a green hill ; trees were shaken, 
The leaves flew down upon it and whirled upon it 
As if it were a wind; it swept and thrilled him. 
There, as he built a wall to keep the sea out, 
A mist-white sea that flashed without wave or sound, 
She came before him and lifted her hands and laughed, 
Naked and fair... But just as he leaned to take her 
Black webs like rain came ravelling out of the sky, 
Fastened upon her, meshed her, bound her helpless, 
And whirled her away on air. He woke in horror ; 
Half doubting if it were Polly after all— ; 
Half hoping, half believing, it might be Judy.” 
The epilogue more or less explains the symbolism of the puppet 
show, but, as in many half-allegorical pieces, the symbols them- 
selves have often driven the allegorical meaning rather askew, 
and the whole affair is not as clean-cut as its author doubtless 
intended. With all its faults, however, it is a powerful. and 
remarkable if not very agreeable piece of work. 
A. WiLtrams- ELxIs, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
an 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 
An Admiral’s Yarns: Stray Memories of 50 Years. By 
Admiral Sir Charles Dundas of Dundas. (H. Jenkins. 
16s. net.)—Sir Charles Dundas entered the ‘ Britannia’ in 
1872, at the same time as Lord Jellicoe. His discursive 


reminiscences of his service afloat, especially on the China 
Station, are interesting. He was in command of the ‘ Ocean’ 
in the Channel Fleet in 1907, when the late Lord Beresford, 
commanding the Fleet, and Sir Perey Scott, commanding the 
First Cruiser Squadron, had their most unedifying dispute— 
by signal—about an order for painting ship in readiness to 


receive the German Emperor. Lord Fisher, the First Sea 
Lord, took the part of Sir Percy Scott. The author 
sympathized with Lord Beresford, but held that he was wrong 


in reprimanding a flag-office1 by signal to the whole Fleet. 
Sir Charles Dundas went to Japan as Naval Attaché in 1908, 


mainly to escape from “the Fisher controversy.” 
Twenty-Five Years in East Africa. By John Roscoe. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. net.)—Mr. Roscoe, who was 


is well known as an anthropologist of 
ledge of East Africa and Uganda. 
his latest researches but contains 


formerly a missionary, 
high repute, with a special know 
His new book dees not embody 


* Punch: the Immortal Liar. By Conrad Aiken, Lond Martin Secker, 
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concise accounts of the various tribes, with some of his early 
experiences of African travel. It is well illustrated. Mr. 
Roscoe has a high opinion of the Baganda, but he points out 
that the other tribes are at very different stages of civilization. 
He observes that in Uganda “ each man made an effort to marry 
and to have children, because he thought that his happiness in 
the future world would depend upon the existence of children 
who would offer sacrifices to his ghost.” The resemblance 
between this belief and the Chinese ancestor-worship is 
noteworthy. 


The Evolution of Naval Armament. By F. Leslie Robertson. 
(Constable. 18s, net.)—Commander Robertson’s exposition of 
“the materialistic side’? of naval history is much to be com- 
mended. It fills a gap which has long been obvious. Indeed, 
our naval wars cannot properly be understood unless one knows 
something of the build of the opposing warships and of their 
armaments. The story of “the little ‘ Revenge,’ ” for instance, 
assumes a new aspect when it is realized that the ‘ Revenge’ 
was for her day very much what the ‘ Queen Elizabeth’ was in 
1914. Again, the carronade—ofiicially tolerated but never 
officially recognized—piayed a notable part in the wars of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, because it was 
a light and handy piece for use at short ranges. A converted 
East Indiaman, the ‘ Glatton,’ armed with carrenades, in 1795 
beat off eight French warships with heavy less. Yet in the 
war of 1812 on the Great Lakes our ships, armed with carronades, 
were hopelessly outranged and beaten by the American vessels, 
which were faster and had long guns. Commander Robertson 
sketches the evolution of the warship and her guns up to 1880, 
and has produced a most instructive book. It is well illustrated 
with prints and diagrams. 


A First Course in Statistics. By D. Caradog Jones. (Bell. 
15s, net.)—As statistics play an increasingly important part in 
national affairs, this well planned introduction to the science 
should be helpful to many students. It involves of necessity 
a considerable knowledge of mathematics, but the main principles 
are plainly stated. The author discusses averages—such as are 
used in the preparation of the famous Index Number by which 
many people’s wages are raised or lowered—dispersion, graphs, 
sampling, curve fitting and other branches of the subject. His 
chapter on applications of sampling formulae which have been 
tested is particularly interesting. Thus, Dr. Bowley made an 
arbitrary selection of 400 companies from a list of 3,878 and 
deduced certain results; he then showed, by calculation from 
the complete list, that the results of the sampling were approxi- 
mately accurate for the whole number. The author is well 
aware, however, that figures may be hopelessly misinterpreted, 
consciously or unconsciously, 


Islam in India; or, the Qanun-i-Islam. Translated by G. A. 
Herklots. New Edition by William Crooke. (H. Milford. 
17s. 6d. net.)—Herklots, a German-Dutch surgeon in the 
East India Company's service, induced a Madrasi Moslem 
teacher, Jafar Sharif, to compile an account of the customs 
of his fellow-believers, and published a translation of the 
work in 1832. Mr. Crooke has now revised the book and 
added a good deal of information relating to the Moslems of 
Northern and Western India, with an introduction. As the 
Caliphate agitators pretend that Indian Moslems are a well 
organized and united body who are deeply concerned about 
the fate of Turkey, it is useful to be reminded of their many 
sects and of the wide variations from the orthodox Moslem 
faith which may be found among them. The chapters on 
the magical methods which are in daily use among Indian 
Moslems are peculiarly interesting. Islam, especially in India, 
has borrowed much from the old paganism which it professed 
to displace. 


Mr. G. J. Broomhall, of the Corn Trade News, Liverpool, 
has produced a most interesting and permanently valuable 
chart, showing The Annual Price of Wheat for 122 Calendar 
Years in the United Kingdom and the United States (5s.). It 
shows st a glance the variations in the British price from 1800 
to 1921, with the American price from 1840. The lowest British 
price on record, in the period, was 22s. 6d. a quarter in 1894 ; 
the highest was 136s. a quarter in 1920, which, as Mr. Broomhall 
observes, was the last year of Government control and also a 
year of abundant supplies, despite the official predictions to the 
contrary. The chart contains brief notes on the characteristics 








of most years from 1840 onwards. It shows that while the 
price of wheat fell steeply from 1847 to 1851—the duty being 
reduced to a shilling in 1849—it rose as sharply from 1851 to 
1855, when wheat was dearer than it had been for thirty years, 
Then the price fell, but with marked fluctuations for another 
thirty years, until in the eighties, with imports from India as 
well as America, it reached a lower level than ever before since 
1800. The chart will be most useful to students as well as to 
business men. 





Napoleon the Third : the Romance of an Emperor. By Walter 
Geer. (Jonathan Cape. 30s. net.)—This is a readable bio- 
graphy of Napoleon the Third. Though it does not throw any 
new light on his enigmatic character, it relates the main events 
of his career intelligently. The author probably exaggerates the 
influence of the Empress Eugénie on her husband’s policy. The 
book is illustrated with a number of portraits. 


Up Against It in Nigeria. By Langa Langa. (G. Allen and 
Unwin. 18s. net.)—The author, who first went to Nigeria in 
1908 and has served in the Bauchi tin-mining fields, in Bornu 
and in Ilorin, devotes this book to the lighter side of the adminis- 
trator’s life in that part of West Africa. That young Englishmen 
can find so much amusement in their leisure hours in Nigeria is 
a good sign. The Government machine must be working very 
smoothly. The author’s repeated references to dead comrades 
and to attacks of fever show, however, that the advance of 
medical science has not yet robbed the West African climate of 
its terrors. The book is illustrated with many photographs. 


The Grotius Society has planned a series of texts for students 
of international law, under the general editorship of Mr. David 
Ogg. The first two are Erasmus, Instilutio Principis Christiani, 
chapters 3-11, translated by Mr. P. E. Corbett, and Sully’s 
Grand Design of Henry IV., translated with an introduction by 
Mr. Ogg. (Sweet and Maxwell. 2s. 6d. net.) It is convenient 
to have these cheap and handy versions of books which to most 
people are inaccessible. 


Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary. By F. Howard Collins. 
Fifth Edition. (H. Milford. 3s. 6d. net.)—Within seventeen 
years this little book, compiled by the late Mr. Howard Collins, 
has run into six impressions—including two of the first edition. 
Its usefulness to authors, editors, printers and correctors of the 
press, compositors and typists may thus be taken for granted. 
It includes many proper names and foreign phrases as well as 
the more troublesome English words. The new edition, though 
not immaculate, has been revised with much care. Prefixed to 
it is an article by Mr. R. W. Chapman, who reminds careless 
authors of the heavy cost of corrections and points out that 
printing bills can be reduced if authors will try to give a final 
revision to their writings in manuscript or typescript instead of 
in proof. 


A Primer of Taxation. By F. A. Lever. (P. S. King. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Lieutenant Lever’s little book is designed as ‘an intro- 
duction to public finance.” It covers a wide field in a few pages, 
but it is, on the whole, lucid and suggestive. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 


Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 
My Brother, Theodore Roosevelt. By Corinne 
Robinson. (Scribner. 15s. net.)——Painted Windows: a 
Study in Religious Personality. By A Gentleman with a Duster. 
(Mills and Boon. 5s. net.) 


Roosevelt 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Agate (J.), Alarums and Excursions: Essays, cr 8vo .. (Grant Richards) net 7 
Armitage (F. P.), Diet and Race, 8Vo .................. (Longmans) net 7 
Baker (H. F.), Principles of Geometry, Vol. J., Foundations, svo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 1 
Beck (E. G.), Real Mathematics, cr Svo ...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 15 
1 


PRINCIPAL 


Beli (A. F. G.), Portuguese Literature, 8\o .... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2 
Cabot (W. B.), Labrador, 8v0............0.se000. (Heath, Cranton) net 
Cambridge University Examination Papers, Vol. 1., 4to 


(Camb. Univ. Press) net 84/0 

Halliday (W.), Wild Birds and Their Haunts, 8vo.... (Heath, Cranton) net 15,0 
Horace Odes and Epodes: a Study in Poetic Word-Order, ed, by H. D. 

NE, Dn vc cctcpngectyecesaseccasaas (Camb, Univ. Press) net 200 

Hyamson (A. M.), A Dictionary of Engiish Phrases, 8vo (Routledge) net 12/6 
Lockwood's Builder's, Architect’s, Contractor's and Engineer’s Price Book 

for 1922, ed. by J. P. Allen, CT. 8VO .....cecccccecceeees (Lockwood) net 7/4 
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(Maunsell) net 25/0 
(Longmans) net 
. (Methuen) net 7/6 
ons of Aesthetics, 

(G. Allen) net 7/6 
oid "Scottish Clockmakers; From 1453-1850, compiled from John Smith, 

Oliver & Boyd) net 24/0 


Macalister (R. A. S.), Ireland in Pre-Ceitic Times, roy 8vo. 
Manchester University Roll of Service, 8vo 
Miles (E.), Healthy Breathing, cr 8vo 

— (C. K.), Richards (J. A.) and Wood (J.}), Found: 





ne oli J.), Graphic Arts: 

Pen . ' “(Camb. aie. Press) net 34/0 
R. H.C. (A. R. Orage), Readers and Writers, 1917-1921, cr 8vo(G. Allen) net 7/6 

Richardson (L. F.), Weather Prediction by Numerical Process, 4to bds 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 50/0 
Second Congress of the Universities of the Empire, 1921, roy 8vo (Bell) net 21/0 
Shaw (H. Batty-), Hyperpiesia and Hyperpiesis (Hypertension), roy 8vo 
(Oxford “niv. Press) net 
Sidney (Sir Philip, jun.), Complete Works of, 3 vols., ed. by Albert 
Feuillerat, Cf BVO 20.2. cceccescccsccccescees (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
SikshA-Samuccaya: a Compendium of Buddhist Doctrine, compiled by 


21/0 
12/6 


Ce CE ics a ceceveanenseeeidheeeiedameaeree (Murray) net 21/0 
Vaughan (Dame Helen Gwynne-), Fungi: Ascomycetes, Ustilaginales, 

Uredimales, 400 ...ccccvccecccccvccccces (Camb. Univ. Press) net 35/0 
¥ hat Japs an Thinks, ed. by Kaws wakamil, CEEVO ciccesce (Macmillan) net 10/6 








: TILO - ~LEUM 
PICTURESQUE. EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OSTAINABLE ONLY 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





Last few days of Great 
LINEN SALE 


If you wish to take this opportunity of purchasing pure 

Irish Linens at prices that cannot be repeated, we would 

advise you to write at once for Bargain I,ist No. 40P, 
sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen 1 Manufacturers, Belfast, Treland. 


 « EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 
This week’s Special Bargain: 


POMMARD GRAND CRU 


BOTTLED IN FRANCE 
OLD IN BOTTLE 
Per 43 /- dozen, 
Most Suitable Wine for present season. 
Write for “ PINK LIST,” quoting unsurpassed 
assortment of Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
piestanenadans E.C. 2. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timiTep. 


Please quote “8.” 











ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





£26 078,555. 


TOTAL FUNDS - 





SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 2}°% of your 

income by way of Rebate of Income 

Tax if your life is adequately and suitably 
insured. 





Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Msi SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 


34 and 35, New Bond Street, W. 1, during next weck, each Sale commencing at 
ONE o'e lock precisely : 

JANUARY 30TH-FE B RUARY 1st.—VALUABLE BOOKS and a few illu- 
minated and other MANUSCRIPTS, from the library of the late Rt. Hon. 
John Inglis, Lord Justice-General of Scotland, the property of A. W. Inglis, Esq., 
of Glencorse ; also Books from the Kelmscott, Doves and Essex House Presses, &c. 

FEBRUARY 2ND AND 3RD.—IMPORTANT WORKS OF ART, including 
Arms and Armour, fine Italian Majolica and Renaissance Furniture, Tapestries, 
&c., from a well-known Scotch Castle ; Old English and Irish Glass, &c. 

Illustrated catalogues (4 plates) price 1s. 

On view. Catalogues may be had. 


TO LET. 
N HAMPSTEAD HEATH. —Artist’s beautiful FLAT TO 


LET (furnished) for Feb., March, April; 2 bed, 2 sitting-rooms. Excel- 
lent cook resident; 6 gna. week, inclusive.—Apply 4, The Pryors, N.W. 3, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
| ietelemeias EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 





A HEAD-MASTER is required at once “for a Government High School. Ths 
pay of the Indian Educational Service, according to the recently revised scale of 
salaries, starts at or below the age of 35 with R3.400 a month rising to Rs.1,250 
a month after about 20 years’ service. The initial pay of candidates over 25 
varies within certain limits according to the age on entrance. Officers of the 
Indian Educational Service are eligible for promotion to selection grades, rising to 
Rs.1,500 and Rs.1,750 a month. In addition, all officers of non-Indian domicile 
receive overseas pay ranging from Rs.150 to Rs.250 a month. Full particulars 
of the rates and scale of salaries and further details may be obtained from the 
Board of Education or the Scottish Education Department. ‘his post carries 
with it an additional allowance of Rs.100 a month, conditional on passing the 
Higher Standard Examination in Pushtu. The Head- Master would be required 
to undertake some teaching, mainly in English. Unmarried candidates will be 
preferred. Applications should be submitted in covers marked “C.A.,” and 
oearoned to the SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, White- 
hall, 8.W.1. Scottish candidates should ppply to the Secretary of the Scottish 
Education Department, Whitehall, S.W. 


(asta aae EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
RECTORSHIP OF WICK HIGH SCHOOL. 


Wanted, RECTOR for WICK HIGH SCHOOL (JUNIOR STUDENT CENTRE 
and HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL ONLY). Applicants must hold University 
Degree with Hons, Salary £600, rising by £50 annually to £800. Applicants 
must state age, experience and qualifications, and nineteen eopies of the appli- 
cations and relative testimonials (not returnable) must be lodged not later than 
2nd February prox. with D. W. GEORGESON, 

Wick, January llth, 1922. Clerk. 


* IBRARY AND STAT IST! ICS. —An ASSISTANT (male) is 
wanted in the Statistical Department of the London School of ~~ ts 

inies and Political Science, Houghton Street, W.C., to take charge of the Statistical 
Library. Knowledge of ‘three foreign languages essential; some acquaintance 
with statistics (especially commercial) desired. Salary £250 or more according 
to qualifications.—A pplications to be sent to the SECRETARY of the SCHOOL 
before Fe *bruary 4 4th. 


ORU M CLU B. —Ap plic ations are inv vited for the post of 

WOMAN SECRETARY to the Forum Club at a salary of £200 per annum 
(resident ).—Applications, together with six copics of three testimonials, should be 
sent to A eee Appointments Committee, Forum Club, 6 Grosvenor 
P lace, 8.W. 


N R. WAI TE R R SARE L, architect, W. eatminster, wishes to 


recommend experienced SECRETARY for professional man, London. 
Shorthand, oti writing, book-keeping, &c. 


rE [x mY references. Free now. 
Address _ Miss | RVE EN, 26 Suthe rland 4 Te errace, 





























5.W. 





W ANTED, by a busy public man who has much writing and 

speaking to “do, the part- -time services of a confidential SECRE ‘y ARY 
(lady or gentleman), with journalistic and literary experience, to help him witk 
this side of his work.—Apply, stating qualifications and salary required, tc 
Box 1091, the Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W. C.2 

\T. CHRISTOPHER SC HOOL, LETC HW ORTH.—W —Wi ‘antec, 

: a RESIDENT TEACHER of PHYSICAL DRILL and GAMES for the 
above co-educational school. State subsidiary subjects. Salary £80 to £100,— 
Application to be made to the Principal, Miss KING. 


NECRETARIAL OPENINGS.—There are one or two 

immediate vacancies in the STUDENTS’ TRAINING DEPARTMEN'T 

for GIRLS of good education who are prepared for posts offered by th: 

Appointments Branch of the CENTRAL BUREAU. ‘Training period, 6 months 

Fee, 30 guineas.—Apply — ee TARY, Central Burcau, 5 Princes Strect, 
1 





Cavendish Square, London, V 
“thy URT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 
Commencing TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7th. 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. and Sat., at 2.30. 
By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
The IEoN M. Lion and J. T. GREIN CYCLE of 
JOHN GALSWORTAY PLAYS, 
Under the direction of LEON M. LION, 
FEBRUARY 7th (for Three Weeks only.) 
JUSTICE, 
To be followed by 
THE PIGEON, THE SILVER BOX, THE FUGITIVE, THE MOB 


and THE FOUNDATION, 
(Each Play for Three Weeks only.) 


sox Office Open oe Gerrard 848, 


KE. ERYM: AN TH HE AT R E. —Opp. Hampstead T ube Stn. 








Hamp. 722 Nightly 8.15. Mat., Sat., 2.30, THE IRISH PLAYERS 
in’ MIXED MARRIAG E, by St. John Ervine. 


LECTURES, [CGHOLARSHIPS, dc. 
\ EST Fiz.LuD CO LLRE GE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Counc . T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Principal: Miss E. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

A Scholarship Examination will a held in March, at which Colle; ge Scholarships 
of £75 and £50 a year, TWO GOLDSMITH Scholarships of £50 a year, and a 
few smali EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 
Tondon; there is also a two years’ course in citizenship for which a College 
Diploma is awarded. 

Fees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year.—For further 
particulars apply to the PRINCIP AL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3 





| OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 


The EASTER TERM commences on Monday, May Ist, 1922. The College 
prepares women students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
Nine Entrance Scholarships of £50 to £60 a year and several Bursaries of not 


more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for competition in April, 
1 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 
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( . UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TWO OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100, 
will be awarded, one in ARTS and one in SCLENCE, in September, 1922. 


An OPEN WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £200 will 
be awarded in SCLENCE in September, 1922. 


** HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL. 
OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An OPEN WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS of the value of 
£40 per annum for four years will be awarded in September, 1922. 











An OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE of the value of £40 
per annum for not more than four years will be awarded in September, 1922. 

Full particulars of the conditions and copies of previous Examination papers 
can be obtained from the LEAN, Guy's Hospital Medical School, London, 8.4. 1. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWAKDS, M.A. 

The Rev. Canon J. H. B. MASTERMAN is giving a course of Lectures on 
English Literature, on Mondays at 9.30 a.m. and on Wednesdays and Thursdays 
at 10.15 a.m. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Warden, Miss C. E,. LEWER, 
B.A., 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 1. 

ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 8&.W. 11. 
AWARD OF TATE AND MORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1022-23. 


The examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, 
Domestic Science, Hygiene and Art, will be held on Tuesday, 30th May, 1922, 
and the succeeding days. The Scholarships vary in valuc from £20 to £30 per 
annum with free tuition, and are tenable for two or three years. 

Last day of entry, 22nd April, 1922. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


FQXHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D. MP. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D. 
Principal : 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss M. H. SPALDING (Dartford and Anstey Physical Training College). 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system. The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practice teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
grounda of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
‘The Course began in October.—Further particulars on applicationtoSECRETARY. 
A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in ali its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MLNG, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course, 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 
eerexcs EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 











TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
EMONSTRALION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Seerctary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—¥For information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Mies BE. E. LAWRENCE, 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. — 
rRHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Studente 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—-For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. 
and bees on up-to-date bines. Carpentering, poultry, 


Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


fruit-canning. Tull 





YO Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practicaliustruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds.— Apply Principal, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| a aati SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Goed education. 
Head Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons. Sch.). 
ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


VT. 


Head Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universitics. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1022, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SCHOOL, HARROW. 





T. MARGARET’S 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a, Entrance examination July, 


H lrG@GHRVTtsg iD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele; “ Watford 616.” 


( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Qakamoor, 
N 


i. Statls. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 








Lead-Mistress, Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A.(Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boarders only, 


GIRLS, 





OL; 


Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. sal tee 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHO 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 


and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 
Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Carlisle. 


tend 





([.HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON. Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURS!, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 


Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A, ndon, 
Principals { Mise VIOLET M. FIELD. oe 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands In 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 

LANGUAGES, and AIT. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRIS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A, Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


fA,UDOR HALL 











rEXHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science, 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS, 


OGORCHESTER SCHOOL (Boarders only), lately removed 

to more extensive buildings and grounds at Parkstone. Successes 

in Competitive Examinations. Detinite Church Teaching.—For prospectus 
and photographs apply to Miss KITCAT, Dorchester School, Parkstone, Dorset, 


FOREIGN. 
ILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, 


Finishing school for elder girls. General education. 
English references.—Principals, MLLES. GLAS. 


LAUSANNE, 
Winter sports, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 

BITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 

attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield in June, 

1922. ‘The following will be oifered :—Three Scholarships of 90 guineas; 

One Exhibitson of 60 guizeas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; ‘Three Lxhi- 

bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 

Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks, 


RBAVING | SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE, 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 


(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasiuin, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £72-£81 per annum. — Particulars may be 
obtained from the BURSAR. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (Senior and Junior), value from £90 a year downwards, will be 
awarded by examination, beginning March 7th, 1922. Boys examined at Rossall 


and in Loudon.—Apply THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
E PILEPSY. wes 
Warford, Alderley Kdge, Cheshire. 
sy. Home Life, Medical Cure, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 











COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
ny LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
"4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 
OUNG SWISS GENTLEMAN desires to give private 
P lessons in History of Art, French Language and Literature.— Write to 
Box 1092, the Spectatar, 13 York Street, London, W.C, 2. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c, 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establistments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 





‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-te-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4 
Telephone : 6053 Central. 


GIR L $s . 
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CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
re quire ments (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
- UTORS. 


of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
om 3s—O1 COnESE: IT sT.. 


Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus 

able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

LONDON, W.1. heiemnendtinen denen 1063, 1064, 
TYPEWRITING, | AUTHORS, &c. 

YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 

ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 

Reports duplicated at reasonable charges. Tariff on application. 


Roneo: 
YWPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words : carbon copy, 

8d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nancy McFarlane, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, Essex, 








UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and despatch, 
1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000 words, including 
MONA STU ART, i4 4 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18, 

ONALD MASSE » Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small! fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 

Doctors’ Commons, London, EA. 4. 

fA RN Money by Your Pen. U nique postal course: How 

1{ to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real tra’! 
ing. Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W 


Paper and poste age. 








— —— = —= —————— 


Tours. 


SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and _ Ladies.— 
Great Cities of Italy, 5 weeks, 98 gns. February 9: 
Mystic Wonderl: and of N. Africa (Algeria-Tunisia, the Desert), 5 weeks, 117 gns. 
March 6: Sicily and Calabria, 5 weeks, 98 gns. Later: Spain, Greece, &c.— 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 ‘Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WV URA LIN E, THE 
a Made in 30 Shades. WATER 
Soid in a ry Powder in 2}, 5 and 7 |b. Packets, 


RIVATE 


February 3rd: 





WASHABLE 
Pais tT. 





For patterns and prices apply to W. CARSON a SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, Lon< Jon, S.W. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRAT ED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Cray raven 'n St., Tra ifalyar Sa., W.C. 2. 


i AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPL ATE. .—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent iree.-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


iF EFORMED INNS.— Ask for 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the 
tion, Ltd. 








Descriptive List (gratis) 
People’s Refreshment House 
‘Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7 4 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Joa un Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 lee gent Street, W.1. 


A Btiric IAL TEETH (OLD) BOU G HT .—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

£2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

reliable firm. 

Me ane hester. Estd. 1850. 

BOU GH’ [. — Persons 
actual manufacturers, 
lf forwarded by post, 
Oxford Street, 


Associa 


Gold, 
returned post iree 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the 

8. CANN & co., 694 Market Street, | 


( LD ARTIFIC [AL TEETH 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the 
. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
10 per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, 
E std. 100 years. 











| ONT BUY NEW ’ CLOTHES.—WE - “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate. -~Dept. A.. LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Dow Ds s Park . Road, London, E. 5 Phone : Dals ton bb 530. 


LATTIS~ is the only absolutely efficie nt “remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles; 1s. 9d., 38. or 53. 6d. 
per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


THE LIFE- BOAT SERVICE 


ASKS FOR 


YOUR SPECIAL HELP 


FOR FOUR REASONS: 
The British People 





1. It is YOUR Service. themselves maintain it. No 
subsidy from the State. 

2. Who knows when YOU or YOUR FRIEND may not need its help? 

§. The Life-Boat Institution is the ONLY CHARITABLE SOCIETY in 
the BRITISH ISLES which provides and maintains a GREAT AND 
INDISPENSABLE NATIONAL SERVICE. 

4. In 1921 the Institution spent OVER {100,000 MORE than it collected, 
owing solely to expenditure on Motor Ljife-Boats and their Slipways— 
Boats whale h can save lives 


BEYOND THE REACH 
of any other human aid. 
Will you “pull an oar” in this National Work by becoming one of the 


million ** Pive Shilling’ subscribers, for whom the Institution is appealing, 
and by remembering the Life-Boats in your will? 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


F. SHEA, 





The 
‘ Genoa Conference 


brings a promise of 
RESTORATION FOR 
RUSSIA. 


But it cannot meet till 
MARCH. 


Meanwhile the popula- 
tion of the Volga region 
is dying out. 
One village of 3,000 inhabitants 
has only 1,100 eft. 


Out of 100 children in a shelter 
Jor foundlings 42 died in 24 hours. 


A corpse gnawed by dogs in the 
main street, Bread made of oak 
leaves, straw and horse-dung. 
Such ts the picture drawn by Dr. 
Farrar before he himself died of 
typhus. 


YOU CAN’T RESTORE 
CORPSES 


It is Useless to talk of 
Restoring Russia if the 
Famine Rages Unchecked. 
While Go 


must give 


vernments confer we 


give will be adts- 


Russia by British 


Whatever you 
tvibuted in 


hands, 


Donations should be sent at 
onee to the Hon. Treasurer, 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE 
RELIEF FUND, 


Room E3, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 





President : 
The Rt. Hon. THE LORD MAYOR of LONDON. 


Chairman : 
The Rt. Hon. LORD EMMOTT, G.C.M.G. 





The Russian Famine Relief Fund and the Save the Children 
Fund wish it to be understood that they operate in different 
parts of the Famine Area, and neither compete nor overlap in 
the distribution of relief. ‘There is only too much room for both. 


Issued by the Imperial Wav Relief Fund (Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1916). 
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THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


“ Sweet when the morn is grey, 
Sweet when they've cleared 


ey at close of day 
Possibly sweetest "— 

to no tobacco do 
Calverley’s immortal 
lines apply more aptly 
than to Three Nuns. 
Filled with this ever- 
fresh mixture, cool to 
the tongue and fra- 
grant to the senses, 
your pipe -e in with 
every m 


KING’S HEAD 


if you prefer a fuller flavour 





Beth are sold everywhere in the following packings only 


Packets: l-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz, 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 





“THREE NUNS” ane 


MEDIUM 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
HAmor «68dCi«dL/4 «3/4 «6/8 











Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 








706 J 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when availabie), £21. 


Page . £16 16 


. 0 | Quarter-Page (}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Halt- Page (Column) 0 


8 8 O| PerlInch .. es 0 15 


COMPANIES. 


Outside Pago -. £23 2 O| Inside Page -. £18 18 O 





Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by | 
Gfjin. .. 6. £1818 0] 
Half-Page, 11 in. 
by 3 gin. ee 


Quarter-Page, 
by 34, in. 
Eighth - Page, 23 
in. by 3¢zin. .. 27 6 


5} in. 


£414 6 
9 9 | 


———_—______.. 


Smali Advertisemenis. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines jabout ‘ 


26 words) and 
Is. 4d. ’ 


a line for every additional line. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING 


CATIONS,’ 


‘NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
£1 PER INCH. 


Terms net. 





“SPECTATOR, LTD., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 








——_— 
IS | | 
‘ 
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A WONDERFUL PEN. 

A pen specially designed for rapid 
writers who want extra legibility. 
Delightfully smooth, with point cut 
slightly aslant—can’t scratch or dig 
into the paper. -A first-class pen made 
by the world’s best pen makers. 


, JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


‘WELCOME PEN 


Stocked by all stationers. Sample box 6d. post free. 
Special Sample Offer—Sample box, containing 
a large assortment of Pens, tor six penny stamps. 

A wonderful variety of nibs. Write to-day. 

JOS. GILLOTT & SONS (Dept. 9), 
| 6 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus London, E.C. 1 








CONQUISTADOR PORT 


(RED SEAL) 
is the best value in 


FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 
We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 
daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 
It costs 64g. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Eordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 


PSTALRS “AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Mis THACKERAY 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhil! Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY Central! 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
scriptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. 
—Bankers Messrs BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall ns 3.W 











Cured the 


natural way 
























Craven Mixture is cured to-day NY 

in precisely the samz2 manner as @ ui 

it was sixty years ago. Thisis p% ees 
wei 


the secret of its cool, mcliow 

flavour that captivat> d hes 
the third Eari of Crave 1 
and Sir James Barrie. 


in ORDINARY and 
BROAD CUT. 
2oz.,2/5; 40z.,4/10 


Also obtainable in :- 
cartridge form at =” 30% 
the same price. 


2 


Mate by by ten arg! = LONDON. 



























Cra MIXTURE 
ven”: 

To-day. 
eS SN i 
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Cake ont. 
onother Policry 


N view of the high cost of 
living, depreciation of first- 
class securities and other changed 
conditions you should seriously 
consider whether the amount for 
which your life is insured is 
adequate. Write for Interesting 
Booklet: ‘A Sound Proposition.” 


Scottish Gidows Sind 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Sq., Edin- 
burgh (G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager 
and Actuary). 
London Offices: 28 Corn- 
hill, E.C. 3, & 17 Waterloo 
Place, S.W.1. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW GOSPEL 
TO ALL PEOPLES 
Virst Delivered to the Bishops at Lambeth, 1920, through 


MARIE C. STOPES. 


Price 2s, 6d. By Post 2s. 8d. 


A. I, HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, T,ondon. 





RIDGWELL CULLUM’S 


FINEST NOVEL 


IN THE TWILIGHT 


NOW READY 


THE MAN 


AT ALI, LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


LONDON: CECIL PALMER. 
THE HUMAN HAIR: 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEV PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,’ “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,’ “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scolsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
apon us as a revelation.” —7'he Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 


and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Be! gravia 
London, S.W. 1. 


“QUALITY & FLAVOUR" 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


See the name &6 CADBU RY 99 on every piece of Checolate 





An 


Admiral’s Yarns 


Two papers reviewed this book 48 hours before . 


publication—they got so excited about it. The 
breezy recollections of Admiral Sir: Charles 
Dundas of Dundas. Full of good stories and de- 
lightful illustrations. 16s. net. First reviews are : 


MORNING Post: Tom Cringle the second. 

Datiy Matz: Full of entertainment. 

EVENING STANDARD: ‘The Admiral certainly knows 
how to spin a yarn. 

It is some time since we came 
across so cheerful a book. 

There is a breezy, invigorating, 
saline air about Admiral 
Dundas’ memories. 

Crowded with adventure and 
interesting experience 
exceedingly good reading. 


Wishes Limited 


The second novel by the author of the famous Alf’s Button, of 
which 176,000 copies of the British edition alone have been called 
for. W. A. Darlington’s new story is a book of delicious comedy, 
full of smiles punctuated by many laughs. Just out. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Clicking of Cuthbert 


A new book of golf and humour by P. G. Wodehouse, author 
of Piccadilly Jim. The oldest member of the golf club tells of 
some of the romances atid comedies of the links. Full novel 
size, published in the first instance at 3s. 6d. net. Ready Feb. 3. 


The Whiskered Footman 


A comedy novel by Edgar Jepson, telling how Antony Hambleton, 
D.S.O., finding this land of heroes unable to support him, grew 
whiskers and took service with a profiteer, and what came of it. 
This is Edgar Jepson’s first Green Iabel novel. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Bindle 


This book has weathered the Christmas festivities, and is selling. 
I,ast week’s sales aggregated nearly 400 copies. By Herbert 


Jenkins, author of Bindle (now 2s. 6d. net). 7s. Gd. net. 


The latest novel by the great Yorkshire novelist, W. Riley, 
author of Windyridge. A fine book a strong book with char- 
acter-drawing, and over all the breath of tle moors. 7s. 64. net. 


Anthony Trent, Master Criminal 
Everyone agrees that this first novel by Wyndham Martin i: 
really something new in crook fiction. It is thrilling and it i 
well written, as breathless as a cold bath in January. The 


second printing complete in four days—a record. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Markenmore Mystery 


A novel that tells of a baffling murder. Eventually the astute 
Scotland Yard man, Blick, gets going, and there is for the reader 
the surprise of his life. By J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Garden of Experience 


A book of sheer delight by the author of that great success The 
Garden of Ignorance. Full of anecdote and humour, sympathy 
and knowledge. With delightful illustrations 1os. 6d. net, 


The Blocking of Zeebrugge 


It broke the German moral, broke a record, and broke a prejudice 
against war books. Captain Carpeater’s thrilling account of a 
great episode. TForewords by Beatty and Foch. 15s. net. 


Three Half-a-Crowns 


There are two new books that are in enormous demaind at 2s. 6d, 
net, ‘‘Q” Boat Adventures, telling of the famous mystery ships. 
by Lt.-Com. H. Auten, V.C., and John Dene of Toronto, a comedy 
of Whitehall. by Herbert Jenkins, author of Bindle. 2s. 6d. net. 


The House of the Green Label 


Every Herbert Jenkins Book bears on the back a_ green label 
as a guarantee. Herbert Jenkins, Ltd, 3 York Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W. 1 


PALI, Maul, GAZETTE : 


Datiy CHRONICLE: 


Sunpay ‘Tres: 
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JANUARY. Is. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
OVINGTON’S BANK, Chap. IV.—VI._ By Stanley J. Weyman. 
THE W. S. GILBERT OF HIS OWN LETTERS (with a 

Facsimile). By H. Rowland Brown and Rowland Grey. 
SNAKE-CHARMING EXTRAORDINARY. By A. K. 
PUPPETS: A CLIMBER’S STORY. By Claude E. Benson. 
THE ARMY PURCHASE SYSTEM AND ITS ABOLITION 

By Gen. the Hon. Sir Neville G. Lyttelton, G.C.B., G.C.V. O. 
WITH THE MOLYBDENITE MINERS. 

By Robert M. Macdonald. 
FOUR CORNERS TO MY BED: A SHORT STORY. 
By Charles Fielding Marsh. 
BERLIN: AT a PLAY. By Julian Huxley. 
HUNTERS’ LUC By H. Hesketh Prichard, D.S.O. 
SIR ARTHUR Yr "ARSON’S FRIENDSHIP. 
By Frederick Martin. 


Annual Subscription 20s, 6d. post free. 


_ LONDON: | JOHN MURRAY. 











DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S- RUSSELL, D.Sc. 
AN APPRECIATION FROM THE OBSERVER:— 
* Those who have read its individual numbers as they 
appear are aware of how successfully it summarizes the 
fruits of science and scholarship, and brings them into 
relation with the layman’s general ideas and outlook. 
Their subjects are admirably varied in selection, so 
that it would be difficuit for a really intelligent reader 
to find a monthly issue which had no appeal for him 
within its pages.” 
; ¥ CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Senvemen aL Winxzese, Lieut.-Coionel C. G. Crawley. 


A New CHAPTER IN THE IlistoRY OF EGYPTIAN ART. 
Dr. Aylward M. Blackman. 


Ovr NeicuBouR Wor.ps. The Rev. Hector Macpherson, 
THE COURTSHIP OF THE RED-THROATED DIVER. Julic in S. Huxley. 
THE RENASCENCE OF THE ENGLISH SHORT aes Thomas Moult. 
MODERN WHALING. *r. J. Travis Jenkins. 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN ENGLAND, Prof ssor Kdith J. Morley. 


REVIEWS Or Books. 
Books ReEcEIvrp. 


ILLUSTRATED Ts. net MONTHLY. 


“LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 








eS 
The fame and circulation of “DBlackwood’s Magazine’? are now, 
at the end of a century, higher than at any other period—a record 
unique in literary history. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For FEBRUARY contains :— 
By Sx. Jonn Lucas, 





Coiombina. 
The Strafing of ‘i.Z.76." 


A Journey in Arabia. 

By Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Vickery, C.M.G., 
The Peregrinations of an Officer's Wife. 
“Bow and Adore.” By Epmunp CANDLER, 
Heather Mixture.— Conclusion. By Kraxon, 
A Little Elephant. By H. Warrscron Smyru, C.M.G. 
In Hanging Garden Gully. By C. E. Monracvue. 
A Fishing Trip in the Emerald Isle.—VI!N., 1X. By A. W. Lona. 
Musings without Method— 

The ‘“ Treaty’’ Ratified—England Still the Enemy— The ‘‘ Damnable 

Hypocrisy '’ of Qaths—The Effect of the ‘‘ Treaty’’ upon Great Britain— 


Lord Birkenhead’s Destructive Policy —Labour—The Giant with the Feet 
of Clay—Nationalism or Internationalism ? 


By An Eye-Wirness. 


D.S.O., R.F.A, 





Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
sent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
for 30s. yearly. 

MHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 

For the advancement of Liberal religious thought. Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
W.1. Organizers of the Cambridge Conference, Organ in the Preas, THE 
MODERN CHURCHMAN, 
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“A VERY REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL IN WHICH 


HARROW & OXFORD 


LIFE ARE BOTH BRILLIANTLY PORTRAYED.” 
—Sunday Express, 





A NEW WRITER 
“Mr. Robinson should go 
far."—Sunday Times. 

“Mr. Robinson has an un- 

doubted talent and his writing 

is always fluent and graceful.”’ 
— Manchester Guardian, this novel.’’—Guardian, 


THE DEBT 


By G. P. ROBINSON 


AND HIS NOVEL 


“A sane and fine first novel, 
Very convincing, A book of 
valiant hope.’ 

—Evening Standard, 
“It is worth while to read 











THE DEBT 
By G. P. ROBINSON 
73. Gd. net. 





“A most remarkable success. Every character is not only 
subtly and sympathetic: ally drawn, but strongly individual, 
clear cut and true.”—Daily E vpress. 


“iis hero and the hero’s two friends, at s« hool, at Oxford, 
in the trenches, are men that we have kunown—living peop le 
with their afiectations and their fears and their virtues, vivid 
but not distorted.”—Sunday Times. 

“ Every one of the three friends becomes very real to us.” 


—TIrish Ti imes. 


‘ The _ opening chapters at Harrow are the best thing done 
since ‘The Hill.’ ’’——Passing Show. 
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Mr. KEYNES’ NEW BOOK 


ON THE 


REPARATION PROBLEM. 


A REVISION wi: TREATY 


A Sequel to ‘‘The Economic Consequences of the Pe.ce.” 


7s. 6d. net. 


Yorkshive Observer.— - Fssential to everyone who seeks 
a clear understanding é the Reparations Problem.’ 

Westminstey.—‘ Mr. Keynes’ book is a masterly contribu- 
tion.” 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Mr. Keynes has the rare gift of presenting 
a hard case in clear and impeccable English, and of making 
abstruse economic questions intelligible to the layman.” 

Times.—‘ Mr. Keynes has the gift of interesting his readers 
in problems that are at o.1ce vital and obscure. Again one 
is baffled by the interesting problem of Mr. Keynes’ personality. 
Is he an economist, an artist, a politician, or a detached philo- 
sopher ? He is all these in turn, perhaps all at once.’ 

Daily Express.- The new book is likely to cause as much 
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Spectator.—‘ The sequel, like the earlier book, is a brilliant’ 
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analysis, and it also has the advantage of dealing in sardonic 
and sometimes —~ humour.” 


on 


New Statesman.—" It is, like its predecessor, a pleasure to 
read, lucid and concise in its economic arguments, dashing in 
its political satires and its judge: it of persons,” 


Nation (WAYTPARER).—‘“ I found Mr. Keynes’ second book 
to be of the same delightful texture as his first, showing a play- 
fully impressive irony, alternating with warning seriousness, 
and the extraordinary power of economic analysis which has 
made him the greatest intellectual force in the work of European 
restoration.’ 
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The Great Novel of the War. 
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vivid and realistic.” —Spectator 
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** An excellent achievement ... 
“It is a Success.”—Times Lit. 
“Real and very rare mastery of language.’”’—Tises. 

“A solid and unchallengeable success.’’—Alorning Post. 
“A book whose appeal is the fidelity of its records and the 

Sincerity of its comments.”—Puzch. 
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“An amazing book.’’—Daily Express. 
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Saturday Review. 
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Hamilton Fyfe. 
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The CLASSICS in EDUCATION 


EXTRACTS from the Report (1921) of the COMMITTEE appointed by 
the Prime Minister to enquire into The Position of the Classics in the Educa- 
tional System of the United Kingdom (Chairman, the Marquess of Crewe) :— 


7 TH work, the aim and the spirit of GREECE 
and ROME are vital to the highest develop- 
ment of our civilisation. ‘hat it would be a national 
disaster if classical studies were to disappear from 
our education or to be confined to a small class of 
the community is conceded by men of every school. 
It is not a matter which concerns our leaders alone. 
That which contributes to the development of the 
finest minds should not be denied to any of our 
people... .” 
F: I, would submit that in such an education 
the study of the literature, art, science, 
history and philosophy of GREECE and ROME 
cannot be replaced by any other which in both 
respects is so comprehensive and so effectual.” 


“ STOBART’S 





se BY the study of the Classics we mean the study 

of these writings and monuments, and 
therewith of the languages and literature and art of 
ancient GREECE and ROME, both as interpreting 
that civilisation and as being in themselves lofty 
and unique expressions of the spirit of man.” 


° HE time saved ... might well be devoted 

to social history or the history of the 
civilisations of GREECE and ROME in the widest 
sense, including the arts and sciences, the social habits 
and modes of lifeand the simpler economic problems.” 


“TT IS PLAIN ENOUGH THAT NO MODERN 
SOCIETY CAN AFFORD TO DISPENSE WITH 
THE EDUCATIVE FORCE OF THE CLASSICS.” 


—The Times on the Committee’s Report, 23 July, 1921. 


Companion Works 


‘The Glory that was Greece’ & ‘The Grandeur that was Rome’ 





are probably as successful attempts to teach historical perspective as have ever been made.” 
—Sir Roserr Brarr, Education Officer to the London County Council, in a Memorandum 
on Non-Vocational Institutes, 1913 


PRESS OPINIONS OF “ GREECE.” 

“One of the most beautiful and attractive volumes that 
have of late left the press. ... The whole is an artistic 
production worthy of the subject of which it treats.’’-— 
Sunday Times. 


“The volume is in fact well adapted for public or school 
libraries, in order to give ordinary readers at least some 
idea of what is meant by Hellenism.'’—Spectator. 


“ He really helps to make ancient Greece a living reality ; 
and the illustrations, a conspicuous feature of the book, 
are good and well selected, the photographic views gaining 
much from the reproduction on a dull-surfaced paper.’’— 
The Times. 


“There could not be a better book to choose as a prize 
for the higher forms in a Secondary School for Boys or Girls 
than Mr. Stobart’s The Glory thal was Greece. ‘The book 
should also find its way into every Public Free Library. 
For members of the Workers’ Lducational Association, 
for circles of the Home Reading Union, and for those 
who are interested in art and letters, the book will be in 
the highest degree serviceable and stimulating.’’-—Sir M. FE. 
SADLER, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University. 


‘The Glory that was Greece’ 


FOURTH IMPRESSION, 





by 


OPINIONS OF “ ROME.” 


“Mr Stobart’s new volume is a worthy successor to his 
Glory that was Greece. It exhibits the same capacity for 
grasping the salicnt points, the same incisiveness of expression, 
the same courage aud independence of view.’’—-Birininghain 
Daily Post. 

‘‘No higher praise can be given to the numerous photo- 
graphs of places, monuments, and statues than to say that 
they maintain the supreme standard reached in the com- 
panion volume on Greece.’’—Daily Chyonicle. 


PRESS 


“Last year we referred in very eulogistic terms to Mr, 
Stobart’s The Glory that was Greece. We are glad that we 
are able to extend the same praise to the companion book. 
. . . This book is worthy of its subject, viz., to weigh the 
value of Rome’s contributions to the lasting welfare of man- 
kind, and to apportion Rome’s importance in the progress 
of civilisation. ‘The author does not treat only of the Roman 
Republic, as is frequently the case, but devotes equal space 
to the Imperial Rome to which the Republic was a mere 
preface. Illustrations and pictures form again an integral 
part of the author’s method of presentment. . . . The book 
is written in an instructive and attractive manner and is 
certain to gain as much praise as its companion on Greece.” 
—Sunday Times. 


‘The Grandeur that was Rome’ 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 


]. C. STOBART, M.A. 


Two uniform volumes, sold separately, each with 200 Illustrations in Colour, Photo- 


gravure, Half-tone and Line: Bibliography, Index, etc. 


Cloth, 21s. net each. 


Illustrated circulars will be sent post free on application to 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., 38 Adam Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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